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It sets a new standard The NEW REMINGTON 
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lor LIGHTNESS OF | Variable Line Spacer, 
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Two Color Lever and 
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For true artistic merit and rich color 
harmonies, this is one of the most beau- 
tiful co eptions ever produced in the 
— n of a Calendar. 
representing the FOUR 
SE ASONS . are from tl e brust 1 of Maud 
Humphre and are handled with all 
the peoty deli acy and feeling charac- 
teris tic of this celebrated artist. 
he color pa: nef are from the brush 
of }. A. Etherington, a pupil of Mucha, 
tegen the greatest liv ing decorative art- | 
and all are beautifully lithoyraphed 1 
in twe ve colors. , 
The Four Season panels contain no 
advertising and will make beautiful 
hoen e decorations. 
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ACTION and PERMANENT 


‘se five art panels will be sent to any 
Adress UpE nr «e Not twente-tiee conti, 
or the tops velve red tin foil caps from 
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Malt-Nutrine Department 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass'n 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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DR. WHITEHALL’S 


#. RHEUMATIC CURE. 


WILL CURE YOUR RHEUMATISM 


We want to prove this fact by sending you ‘A sample without cost. 

ren years of sarees ul use of this re sy a} ite prae- 
tic ag Ay dreds of physicians has den seirate it thie fact That t removes 
the id from te » system, controls its formation, and dissolves revent 
de oaite. 

ee eme m ber t costs you nothing to try the remedy that gives sure results. 
Write to-day and we will mail youatrial box, Sold by all druggists at 
hoe abe x, or by 
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is just about as important as life insurance, 
Williams’ Shaving Soap is ‘* The only Safe : 
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FLORIDA’S PEERLESS AUTOMOBILE RACING COURSE. 


CROWD OF NORTHERN VISITORS WATCHIN; PRACTICE RUNS OF MOTOR-CARS ON THE BEACH NEAR ORMOND, WHERE THE COMING INTERNATIONAL RACES WILL BE HELD. 
Pictorial News Company. 

















ODD RACING BY FUN-LOVING FARMERS ON THE FLORIDA COAST. 


COMING DOWN THE STREAMS TO THE BEACH IN BOATS LADEN WITH FARM PRODUCTS, THEY PUT THEIR CRAFT ON WHEELS AND SPEED TO MARKET IN THEIR “ SAIL-AUTOMOBILES " OVER 
THE FAMOUS THIRTY-MILE MOTOR COURSE NEAR ORMOND.—Druwn by Joseph Becker, 
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Give Law and Order a Chance. 

| A RECENT speech to his neighbors in Milford, 

O., Governor Pattison, of that State, laid down 
some of the principles which will guide him in the 
discharge of his gubernatorial duties, which, if faith- 
fully carried out, will go far toward justifying the 
support given him by the churches ana the temper- 
ance organizations in the recent political campaign. 
One paragraph from his speech is worth quoting en- 
tire because it contains much that is applicable to 
other States than Ohio. It is as follows : 


There is no doubt whatever in my mind that the people of Ohio 
are in favor of law and order, and that in the future officers who ex 
pect to have the approval of the people and their constituents will be 
compelled to fulfill their oaths of office, or, if for want of ability or 
inclination, they fail, they will resign. Nearly all violations of law 
bring with them immunities which are purchased by bribes, and 
nearly always at the sacrifice of some one’s self-respect, honesty, 
and character. The individual who continually violates any law of 
the commonwealth soon becomes a dangerous-citizen, because with 


What 
There is also 


this violation of law go both his patriotism and character 
is true of an individual is also true of a community. 
the feeling abroad in the State that its welfare and moral uplifting 
depend as much upon the proper observance of the laws relating to 
Sunday as upon any othe: one thing, and the statesman or politician 


who fails to recognize this fact will make a mistake 


If Governor Pattison means what he says here, 
and we have no reason to doubt his sincerity, strenu 
ous times are ahead for certain elements in Cincinnati 
and other cities in Ohio, where little or no attention 
has been paid to the Sunday laws, and the keepers of 
saloons and other low resorts have had things pretty 
much their own way. The recent election showed 
that Governor Pattison will have back of him the sup- 
port of a large majority of the citizens of Ohio, who 
feel, as he says, that the welfare and moral uplifting 
of the State “‘depend as much upon the proper ob- 
servance of the laws relating to Sunday as upon any 
other one thing.’’ If the Governor should need any- 
thing further to encourage him ir che course he pro- 
poses to follow and to nerve him for the fight in which 
it is sure to involve him, he can find it in the example 
of Governors Folk, of Missouri, Hanly, of Indiana, 
and Hoch, of Kansas, each of whom has found that a 
policy of fearless and impartial law enforcement has 
not only won for him the cordial and united support of 
a majority of the people, but has been conducive to the 
material prosperity of his State. It can be readily 
anticipated, for instance, that if the saloons in Cin- 
cinnati and other wide-open towns in Ohio are com 
pelled to observe the Sunday laws, the familiar ery 
will be raised that it will injure business and drive 
away trade. The same argument was brought when 
Governor Folk enforced the laws in St. Louis and 
Kansas City ; but the result has shown that these 
cities have been actually benefited in material ways 
and not harmed by the change, to say nothing of the 
gain to the cause of public morality. Police officials 
in these and other cities of Missouri report a marked 
falling off in crimes of various sorts since the Sunday 
laws were enforced. And we have no doubt the same 
will prove true of Cincinnati. The Sunday saloon is 
not a necessity in that city, nor any city in the Union, 
notwithstanding the arguments urged in its favor by 
a few well-meaning but mistaken reformers. 

Of special significance and wide applicability is the 
remark of Governor-elect Pattison, who, in further 
reference to the public support of Sunday observance, 


said that ‘the statesman or politician who fails to 
recognize this fact will make a mistake.’’ It has 
been a widespread and popular notion that political 
success in this country lies largely in a man’s ability 


to court and win the favor of the saloons and their 
constituency, or that a man should be careful, at 
least, not to offend this voting element, and our 
legislative halls and municipal offices have too often 
been largely filled with men who have acted on this 
theory. We do not believe that this has been true at 
any time, and we are morally certain that it is not 
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true now. The vast majority of the American people 
are on the side of sobriety, law, order, and Sunday 
observance, and the statesman or politician who acts 
upon any other supposition is going to make a huge 
mistake. If recent events throughout the Union have 
taught anything they have taught this. 


~ a 
Leslie’s Weekly’s Souvenir Number. 


Many of our oldest : 


for extra copies of our combined semi-cente nnial-souve- 


subscribers have made requests 


nir-Christmas number, containing the fac-simile of 


the first issue of “* Leslie’s Weekly ’’ 
Cope: of this 7: 


of fifty years ago. 
sae remain on hand, and “ee have de- 
cided to pe rmit our prese nt subseribers to have these, 
as faras they will qo, at ten cents a copy. The re qu- 
twenty-five cents. We ap- 
would like 


lar price of the edition is 
that 


Souvenir wi mie PF. 


preciate the fact many subscribers 


ertra copies of the and are willing 
that the 4 shall have 
them. Re que sts will he 


they are and in each 


them as far as we can supply 
filled in the 
instance must be ac- 


orde r in which 
rece ived, 


compan d hy a remittance of ten cents per copy. 
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Foraker as a Possibility in 1908. 


|? MIGHT be well for the country to keep its eye on 

Joseph B. Foraker as a presidential quantity. The 
Senator is in the prime of life—will be sixty years of 
age a few months hence’ and has ability, experience, 
and personal popularity. He has presided over sev- 
eral Republican State conventions, has been delegate 
at large to half a dozen national conventions, pre- 
sented the name of Sherman ta two of those and the 
name of McKinley to that of 1896, was Governor of 
his State for two terms, and has been in the Senate 
for the past ten years. His record is good and he is 
a strong campaigner. 

With President Roosevelt out of the way, the Ohio 
Senator might be a formidable aspirant. As the lead- 
ing opponent of the President’s policy on railway-rate 
regulation, he would be sure of the favor of the mon- 
eyed interests, as well as of many who fear that there 
is a tendency among the Republicans to drift toward 
radicalism. There is talk of a combination of Her- 
rick, Dick, and Foraker against Taft, which would 
give Foraker the delegation from-his State. More- 
over, some persons who stand close to Taft say he 
would prefer the Supreme bench to a presidential 
nomination. The overthrow of the Penrose machine 
in the recent election, and the fight between Penrose 
and Knox, might give Foraker a chance to get Penn- 
sylvania on his side, while the split among the Repub- 
iicans in New York is calculated to weaken local 
favorites and give some strong outsider an opportunity 
todo som proselyting here in the way of getting del- 
egates. 

Many persons’ Vice-President Fairbanks, Secre- 
tary Root, Secretary Taft, Senator Foraker, Speaker 


Cannon, Senator Dolliver, and others—have been 
mentioned in connection with the succession to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. All are able and worthy men. Any 


one of them would, if elected, make a good Presi- 
dent. It is within the bounds of possibility that 
Senator Foraker may be a large personage in the con- 
vention of 1908. 
a a 
Governors Messages in 1906. 

‘HIs IS a year when the messages of the Governors 

are being read with unusual interest. Governor 
Herrick’s bold denunciation of the lobby in Ohio, 
Governor Warfield’s severe criticism of the reckless 
squandering of the people’s money in Maryland, and 
Governor Higgins’s outspoken and suggestive message 
in New York, are all indications of the decided trend 
of public sentiment toward better things. Every one 
of these messages is worth reading. That of Governor 
Higgins, of New York, is attracting the widest atten- 
tion because of the space it devotes to the question of 
insurance reform. Perhaps no matter of greater 
interest is before the public. 

While Governor Higgins comments favorably on 
the fact that no insurance company has failed in recent 
years, he recognizes the demand of the policy-holders 
for something better than a mere guarantee of sol- 
vency. He therefore calls for an insurance law 
‘which shall be drastic but practicable, radical but 
sane, and courageous but not hysterical.’’ The Gov- 
ernor adds, ““ we must aim to cure, not to kill: to pre- 
serve, not to tear down.’’ In the same outspoken 
style Governor Higgins treats of the necessity of a 
reform of our election laws, and the making of political 
payments by corporations a penal offense. The mes- 
sage bristles with timely and vital recommendations, 
including one for eighty-cent gas in New York City, 
for local option in the sale of liquors in cities, for the 
protection of Niagara Falls, the repeal of the tax on sav- 
ings banks’ surplus, and a fair trial of the mortgage 
and stock transfer tax laws. We especially approve 
of the recommendations that Governor Higgins makes 
concerning the mortgage tax law. Its purpose is bene- 
ficent. The agitation against it has been wholly in- 
spired by selfish interests. Let the law at least have 
a fair trial. We are satisfied that it will be regarded 
ultimately as one of the best on the statute-books. 

The message of Governor Higgins shows a perfect 
comprehension of the needs of the State. He has fol- 
lowed legislation with a keen and experienced eye, 
and is faithfully fulfilling his solemn pledge to the 
people to give them an honest, fair-minded, and eco- 
nomical administration. 
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The Extinction of the Populist Party. 


OT A SINGLE Populist is registerea on the rolls of 
the Congress which has just met, although that 
party had many members in each branch at one time, 
and rolled up over 1,000,000 votes for its candidate for 
President in 1892, General James B. Weaver. Weaver 
himself voted for Roosevelt in 1904. Peffer, of Kan- 
sas, the first of the Populists to enter the Senate, is 
engaged in literary hack-work in Washington, and has 
been a Republican for several years. Butler, a former 
Senator of North Carolina, who was head of the Popu- 
list national committee for several years, is a Repub- 
lican, and wealthy. Allen, of Nebraska, who, as a 
Populist Senator, holds the long-distance talking record 
for the United States, is practicing law, is doing fairly 
well, and is a Democrat, though he refused to sup- 
port Parker in 1904. ‘‘Jerry’’ Simpson, the sockless 
statesman of Kansas, is dead. 

Populism created a vast commotion in its day, but 
it left no discernible trace on the statute-books, and to 
most of the voters of 1905 it seems almost as remote 
as the Know-nothing party. 


The Plain Truth. 


T SURELY seems as if the members of the legal 
fraternity in New York City, and especially those 
who are retained in various capacities by the municipal 
government, ought to recognize the necessity, and at 
the same time be equal to the task, of devising some 
better method of bailing men and women arraigned for 
petty offenses in local police courts. The public is 
surely familiar enough with the gross and disgusting 
evils engendered and perpetuated by the present sys- 
tem. All the investigating committees that have 
raked over the abuses of the New York police depart- 
ment have turned up and disclosed the full iniquity of 
this bail-bond business by which saloon-keepers, hack 
politicians, and other disreputable persons contrive to 
make a good income out of the wretched street women 
and other degraded characters who are haled into the 
police courts. It has been shown times without num- 
ber that these courts are infested with professional 
bondsmen of the class named who charge their unfor- 
tunate victims five dollars each for bailing them and 
thus fatten themselves on the miseries of fallen 
humanity. The whole system is a wretched travesty 
upon law and justice —more worthy of a Turkish tri- 
bunal than a court-room in a professedly enlightened 


land. Is it not time to make an end of the disgrace ? 


a 
NE OF those trifling incidents which as truly show 
the spirit of a man as his action in great emer- 
gencies was that which prompted President Roosevelt 
to declare, the other day, that “‘no future citizen of 
this country shall be born in prison if I can help it.”’ 
The significance of this utterance will be understood 
and appreciated by all who stop to think of what it 
would actually mean in the life of an innocent and 
helpless child to be ushered into the world with the 
taint of a prison upon it. Such are the ways of men, 
the social prejudices, the cruel, unjust, and unchari- 
table tendencies of even the most enlightened and pro- 
fessedly Christian people, that a child so born would 
be more than likely doomed to lifelong ostracism and 
other suffering, no matter how worthy and how far 
above reproach its life might be. A prison-born child 
would have a shadow thrown forward over its life 
which no act of its own in after years nor any course 
of conduct could wholly dispel. It ought not to be 
thus, and it would not be if the love and charity which 
men profess were genuine and heart deep. But, as 
the world goes, it was a noble resolve of our noble- 
hearted President that, so far as in him lies, he would 
not allow any innocent being to incur this unmerited 
curse of being prison born. Life is hard enough, God 
knows, for most mortals, without the handicap of sin 
and disgrace which a prison birth would surely bring. 
To enter life amid at least respectable surroundings 
should be the birthright of every human being. 
a. 
MOVEMENT in favor of a universal two-cent post- 
age rate has been revived in England, with the 
backing of such a powerful organ of public opinion as 
the London Times. Its promoters have as one strong 
argument in behalf of their proposal the success which 
has attended the British imperial penny (two-cent) 
postage. Since its establishment the number of Brit- 
ish letters to and from the colonies has more than 
doubled. The fact that “‘restricted unions ’’ exist be- 
tween the United States and Canada and between 
Germany and Austria, by which an American, for in- 
stance, pays but two cents on a letter to Canada, only 
increases the irritation of the English public at paying 
150 per cent. more from Dover to Calais than from 
Dover to Fiji. Postmaster-General Cortelyou is 
known to be strongly in favor of the two-cent rate, 
and, with the support of our government, the change 
ought to be effected. No sound argument can be 
offered for maintaining the present rate on foreign 
postage for some countries and allowing a reduction 
in others. That a lowered rate would result in an 
enormous increase of postal business is unquestion- 
able, and every advance of this kind helps to bring 
the world closer together and to add to the sum of 
human knowledge and human happiness. It is Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale who contends that the post- 
office is the greatest of all educators, and if so, its 
scope and influence cannot be too much augmented. 
It is not improbable that, in furtherance of this idea, 
domestic letter-postage in this country will some day 
be reduced to one cent. 
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THE NOBEL Peace Prize for 1905, which amounts 
to the substantial sum of $40,000, was given to 
the Baroness von Sutt- 
ner, of Vienna, Austria. 
The baroness has been 
for years the leading 
peace worker among the 
women of continental 
Europe, and has organ- 
ized several large and 
influential peace socie- 
ties among the members 
of her sex, and is her- 
self president of one of 
the largest, with head- 
quarters at Vienna. But 
Baroness von Suttner’s 
most notable contribu- 
tion to the peace cause 
is her book, ** Lay Down 
Your Arms,’’ which has 
been not unaptly called 
““Unele Tom’s 
Cabin’’ of the peace 
propaganda. It is, like 
Mrs. Stowe’s famous book, a work of fiction, in which 
the horrors and barbarities of modern warfare are 
brought out in a striking way. ‘‘ Lay Down Your 
Arms’ has had an enormous circulation in Europe. 
and an English translation has been brought out in 
this country by the American Peace Society, of Bos- 
ton. The baroness was a delegate to the World’s 
Peace Congress in Boston a year ago, and afterward 
addressed a series of peace meetings in New York, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and other American cities. 
She is a woman of commanding presence, a fine plat- 
form speaker, and devoted heart and soul to the cause 
of world-wide unity and concord. 
. 
HE YEARLY income of ‘‘ Queen’’ Bertha Krupp, 
who inherited the famous iron works at Essen, 
Germany, is steadily increasing, it having amounted 
in 1905 to about $5,000,000. Miss Krupp manages 
her great properties with remarkable ability. Her 
business is expanding, and the number of those depend- 
ent on her for employment and subsistence is now fully 
300,000. To protect the works she has a small army 
of 900 men, armed and under strict military discipline. 
She also has police and a secret service. Her repre- 
sentatives are found at every court in Europe. 
- 
HATEVER MAY be said of Dr. Winnington 
Ingram, the bishop of London, there is not a 
particle of fear or tem- 
porizing policy in_ his 
make-up ; what he thinks 
he speaks ; what he feels 
he utters. His scoring 
of conditions at Oxford 
University and the dan- 
ger to his country of 
“*the wave of drunken- 
ness,’’ which menaces it, 
has aroused an acrimoni- 
ous discussion in the press 
and out. That the charges 
and resulting discussion 
will be prolific of good 
there can be no doubt. 
Drunkenness has_ been 
termed the national evil 
of Britain, and nothing 
but drastic treatment can 
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BARONESS VON SUTTNER, 
lo whom was awarded the Nobel the 


peace prize tor 














DR. WINNINGTON INGRAM, 


Bishop of London, who aroused 2 3 - z 
Britain by scoring drunkenness eradicate it. So, while 
at Oxtord,—//ester. 


the good bishop thundered 
his anathemas, the gradu- 
ates were split into factions and the undergrads were, 
almost to a man, furious. Dr. Ingram returned again 
and again to the fray, and, like the man of law, bol- 
stered up his case with proof. He said he had on his 
hands a score of bright Oxford graduates whose lives 
have been ruined by the drink habit. That his scor- 
ing was a hard duty can be realized from the fact 
that Dr. Ingram is an Oxford man and a lecturer 
there. Ever since he has filled this most important 
bishopric he has stood boldly for the right and duty, 
and has made his influence felt. Dr. Ingram was 
mildly criticised for aiding Torrey and Alexander, 
the American evangelists, in their great revival meet- 
ings in London, at which 11,000 converts were made, 
but he retorted that the Established Church needed 
a revival more than any other sect. 


HE FAMILIAR appellation, ‘* Uncle Joe,’’ applied 
to the honorable gentleman from Illinois who 
presides over the popular branch of our national 
Legislature, conveys but little of the real feeling of 
affectionate regard entertained for him by all his fel- 
low-members in the House, as well as by many people 
outside, of all ages and both sexes, including a large 
host of little folks, and especially his two grand- 
children, the little daughters of Mrs. Le Seurs. 
Speaker Cannon’s home is at Danville, Ill., and he 
has been in public life since the Forty-third Congress, 
except one term, when he was defeated. Since Hol- 
man, of Indiana, quit the scene, Mr. Cannon has been 
the watch-dog of the treasury, and he has watched it 
wisely and well. Like other good watch-dogs he 
never barks loudly, but he knows how to bite and how 
to hold on. In stature he is not at all formidable or 


“‘seary.’’ In fact, he is only about five feet seven, 
but what he lacks in inches he more than makes up in 
strength and vigor of expression, so that he is ac- 
tually an antagonist never to be scorned. ‘* Uncle 
Joe’’ has sometimes been accused of being too par- 
tisan in his rulings and in his committee selections, 
but no one has ever accused him of pettiness, of dis- 
honesty, of unfairness to an opponent, or of any other 
serious fault. He is a thorough American, born of 

















“UNCLE JOE” CANNON, 
The popular speaker ot the House ot Representatives, and his two 
grandchildren Copy» thy Clined i) 


the soil, and when he says, ‘‘ The House will please 
be in order,’’ it is quite certain that the House will be 
in order, or he will know the reason why. 
N INTERESTING family group was that formed re- 
cently by United States Senator Joseph B. For- 
aker, of Ohio, his wife and little son, Arthur, at a 

















SENATOR J. B. FORAKER, WIFE, AND SON. 


t of the Ohio statesman and family when starting 
na railroad trip. --Schsz7dt 


Interesting snap-sh« 


railway station in Cincinnati, whence they were about 
to start on a short journey. Senator Foraker is one 
of the most brilliant and forceful members of the up- 
per house of Congress. Public interest in his acts 
has been revived lately because of a speech he deliv- 
ered which was antagonistic to President Roosevelt’s 
announced programme of governmental control of 
railroad freight rates. In the campaign which the 
President has made to bring about the change in the 
statutes which he desires, Senator Foraker looms up 
as the leader of the opposition. The Senator and his 
adherents insist that there need be no bitterness in 
the congressional debates, the situation simply involv- 
ing a great question on which public men naturally 
hold contrary views. Senator Foraker, in his active 
political career, has figured conspicuously on many 
notable public occasions. Twice he presented the name 
of the Hon. John Sherman to the national Republican 
conventions for the presidency of the United States. 
He also presented the name of the late President 
William McKinley to both conventions which nomi- 
nated him. 
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LULLLL YUU 
HE GROWING custom on the part of American 
millionaires of devoting large portions of their 
wealth to public uses was 
nobly conformed to by 
Mr. Charles T. Yerkes, 
who died recently in New 
York. Mr. Yerkes was 
one of the most widely 
known capitalists and 
promoters of big enter- 
prises in this country, 
and his fame had spread 
abroad because of his 
gigantic plan, now near- 
ing completion, to con- 
trol and operate the 
underground transit fa- 
cilities of London. After 
a somewhat varied and 
troubled career, not free 
from shortcomings, he 
fell a victim to over- 














CHARLES T. YERKES, 
work and did not live to Who lett $15.0 for an ave wal 


finish his greatest under- lery and « hospita 
taking. He left an es- 
tate estimated at not less than $15,000,000, and all 
this by his will he practically presented to the com- 
munity. He gave, indeed, a life interest in his millions 
to his wife and two children, but after their death the 
property is to be used for the public benefit. Then 
the Yerkes family home in New York, with its magnif- 
icent art collection, valued at $4,000,000, is to be 
transferred to the city as an art gallery, and sustained 
by an endowment fund of $750,000. The remainder 
of the estate is to be applied to building and endowing 
a splendid modern hospital in the Bronx, which is to 
be free to all who are unable to pay for care and 
treatment. Both these institutions, so different in 
character, will be highly appreciated by the people of 
New York, and will be monuments, most honorable 
and lasting, to their good-hearted and munificent 
donor. 
_ 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S future son-in-law, Con- 

gressman Longworth, is a musician of consider- 
able skill, being regarded in Cincinnati, where his 
home is, as one of the best of amateur violinists. The 
congressman studied music in Europe for years, and 
was a pupil of Ysaye. He seizes every opportunity 
to attend important musical performances. 
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SHADES of Pitt and Beaconsfield! What would 

those elegant dandies say could they come back 
and see John Burns, the 
working engineer, the 
labor organizer, the union 
leader, a member of Par- 
liament and the London 
county council, received 
by the King as the Right 
Honorable John Burns, P. 


C., M. P., president of 
the local government 
board. In the history of 


British politics no more 
remarkable event has been 
recorded than that of the 
swearing in by the sover- 
eign of this man as a mem- 
ber of the cabinet. The 
humble laboring man 
sharing the power of 
ruling the masses with 
“* belted 
anomaly never witnessed 
before in Britain. There 
is no better example in modern times of what heights 
aman may aspire to if he will, like Burns, not lose his 
head or be turned from his aims and principles. When 
Burns became a labor leader and was elected to Par- 
liament he was put on an annual allowance of $750 
from the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, and all 
outside extra inducements were refused. When he 
kissed the royal hand he wore his usual serge reefer 
suit ; the same suit served him well at the succeeding 
banquet given by the premier. This rugged honesty 
has endeared Burns to the hearts of all Englishmen. 
In his new office he has administrative and parliamen- 
tary supervision of all municipalities in the kingdom. 
His power and $10,000 salary will not change his mode 
of life or his aims, and he may yet be premie?. 
_ 

[N THESE days of ostentatious charity, when, in 

many instances, the giver on a large scale has his 
press agent to blazon abroad his munificent benefac- 
tions, it is refreshing to find a wealthy man who be- 
stows his bounty in secret. For many years it has 
been the custom—-so it has just leaked out for Gov- 
ernor Higgins to provide a sumptuous Christmas din- 
ner for each poor family in his home city, Olean. The 
Governor’s town is small and its inhabitants are un- 
usually well-to-do, but poverty is to be found every- 
where. With turkey at twenty-five cents a pound, 
even a constantly employed laborer finds the luxuries 
of a holiday feast rather beyond him. This fact led 
to the inauguration of a pretty charity, which Mr 
Higgins has since maintained in thankful spirit. The 
poorer families of Olean could tell of the days made 
brighter and the burdens of life lessened by the 
modest benefactions of a sympathetic Governor. 
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SEOUL, Korea, December 10, 140 

H's MAJESTY, the emperor of Korea, sent u 

gracious permission to visit the sacred tomb of 
his martyred Queen. Thi . privilege not often ac 
corded the foreign sojourner in Seoul, and one which 
will probably be suspended altogether when the direc 
tion of affairs is once firmly in the hands of Japan. 
The story of Queen Min is not one that reflects much 
credit upon Japanese civilization, and the excellent 
methods of censorship so admirably employed by ~ the 
wonderful little people ’’ will probably be brought to 
bear upon it one of these days; or perhaps it will be 
transferred in new form to their annals of conquest 
and progress. Why not? It marked the hour of 
dawn after Korea’s long night of isolate heathenism, 
and I think the story is well worth repeating. 

In 1864 Chul-chong, the last of the Ni kings, died 
childless and without having made the customary nom- 
ination of asuecessor. He left three widows, however, 
and the eldest of these, Queen Cho, at once seized the 
royal emblems of authority, including the imperial 
seal, and high-handedly assumed the reins of govern- 
ment. Overlooking all other, and even more legiti- 
mate, claimants to the throne, she appointed the 
twelve-year-old son of Ni-kung, one of the royal 
princes, successor to Chul-chong, and then began a 
sort of Empress-Dowager reign in connection with the 
young king’s father, who became, by virtue of his po- 
sition, the tai-we n-kun, or lord of the great court, and 
afterward the actual regent ; this by virtue of his own 
personal force. The young King was married to the 
Princess Min, of Chinese lineage and education, and 
thus became completed a quartette that was expected 
to entirely suppress the then new spirit of modernity 
making itself manifest throughout the kingdom and 
threatening destruction to the ancient and sacred 
social order. In the Korean phrase the tai-wen-kun 
was a ‘“‘man of stone with bowels of iron.’’ He 
seemed to have no human impulses, and I myself have 
heard him called, by those whe knew him well and had 
learned to fear his pitilessness, a ‘‘ rabid, soulless 
butcher who lived upon human blood.’’ During the 
nine years of his regency his one constant, unfailing 
purpose was to exterminate or banish from the realm 
all Christians, native or foreign, and to strengthen the 
crumbling old walls of isolation that had stood so long 
and so solidly on the sacred foundation of Confucian 
ethics. 

But there was a sapping influence at work upon 
these same ancient walls against which the ta/-wen- 
kun could do no execution. It was the influence of 
time and natural evolution out of which springs the 
law of “* the survival of the fittest.’’ If the gory old 
zealot wanted his ambitions to prosper, he should have 
resorted to more education and less assassination. No 
life was safe within the country whose affairs were in 
his hands, and the most inhuman of atrocities became 
so common that the sight of them hardly elicited an 
expression of passing interest among the people. But 
time passed and the young King grew up, and with 
him grew the little nation across the straits that was 
to become his Scylla, while with him also grew those 
political conditions on the Asiatic continent that were 
toconfront him as Charybdis. But the young King 
saw only the conditions which were ruining his own 
land and oppressing his own people, and these he set 
about to alleviate, with the little wisdom that his edu- 
cation had given him, as soon as he was able to relieve 
his father, the ta7-wen-kun, of his misused power. In 
everything he was ably and intelligently supported by 
his extraordinary consort, Queen Min. They lent en- 
couragement to the progressive spirit wherever and 
whenever it manifested itself. Treaties were signed 
with the great Powers, which opened the ports of Ko- 
rea to the commerce of the world. The young sov- 
ereign appointed nobles of liberal policy to all impor- 
tant offices in the government, and altogether ex- 
hibited a vigorous independence 
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EMPEROR OF KOREA AND THE CROWN PRINCE. 


claim from the government at Seoul. This was, in fact, 
one of the first things that the new government at Tokio 
attended to, even in the midst of its own process of 
adjustment. For almost immediately after the restora- 
tion it sent a summons to the Korean administration 
to resume its time-honored position of vassalage to 
Japan. This demand came, of course, to the tai-wen- 
kun, and instead of meeting with a friendly response 
from him it served only to increase his hatred of every- 
thing foreign, and to increase the barbarity of his 
methods of stemming the tide of modernity.. He man- 
aged, with violence unprecedented, to do this until the 
accession of the young King, and his long misrule 
created the parties that kept the country in a state of 
turmoil bordering on terror during the succeeding 
twelve years. 

The story of this is too long and too complicated 
to even touch upon in a sketch of this kind, but it 
culminated in December, 1884, when the leading 
members of the conservative party then in power 
were murdered in cold blood by a party of foreign- 
educated liberals backed up by the Japanese diplomats 
and soldiers in Seoul, and the country was thrown into 
a state of revolution. The following day the populace 
rose en masse, and, supported by General Yuen with 
several hundred Chinese soldiers, came down upon the 
palace with the ery, ‘‘ Death to the Japanese! Drive 
out the Japanese !’’ But the ‘‘little brown soldiers ”’ 
had even then learned to despise the prowess of the 
great sleeping dragon, and a little band of them fought 
their way with consummate skill through the angry 
mob and escaped to Chemulpo without the loss, I be- 
lieve, of a single man. Twelve of the liberal con- 
spirators were arrested within forty-eight hours, were 
tried and sentenced to death, and were executed 
with all the fiendish barbarity conceivable to ba: baric 
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minds. After having heaped upon them all the mental 
suffering imaginable, they were killed by slow torture, 
torn limb from limb, and finally their bodies were cut 
into small pieces and scattered about the streets of the 
city in ghastly fragments. Many of the conspirators, 
however, escaped, and some of them got to America, 
where they may yet be, unless the present condition 
of affairs in Japanese-Korea has made it perfectly safe 
for them to return. 

The outcome of all this was the joint agreement 
between China and Japan to withdraw their troops 
from Korean soil and leave the ** hermit kingdom’’ to 
work out her own saivation, aided only by such advice 
and assistance as did not infringe upon the rules of 
strict neutrality. And this is where the story of 
Queen Min begins. She was by this time grown wise 
in politics and ambitious for her country and herself. 
She was by heredity and education Chinese in all her 
tendencies and sympathies, and was not sufficiently 
wise to recognize the superiority of the newer forces at 
work within her kingdom. For nine years after the 
little revolution of December, 1884, the chief con- 
spirator and the most advanced thinker of modern 
Korea, Kim-Ok-Kiun, found refuge in Japan and was 
protected by the Japanese from a thousand plots 
against his life. During these nine years he worked 
and planned for the enlightenment of his country, but 
one day he was lured by a false telegram to Shanghai 
and there was delivered up to hired assassins. Then 
the Chinese government, that had all this time been 
disregarding in numberless small ways the spirit of its 
treaty with Japan, sent the victim’s body to Korea in 
a man-of-war, where it was immediately cut to pieces 
and exposed upon the streets and highways. In the 
meantime, and all the time, Li Hung Chang was work- 
ing hand and glove with Queen Min and the Min faction 
at the court of Seoul for the reassertion of Chinese 
control over the country, and he finally considered him- 
self strong enough to mass Chinese forces on the 
frontier along the Yalu and to maintain a ready fleet 
at Port Arthur for the protection of what China began 
then to openly call her tributary state. 

About this time the strangest chapter in all the 
strange story began to get itself written. The religion 
of the Lord Jesus Christ seems to be an inevitable 
factor in the enlightenment and civilization of any 
people, and the fact that its instruments are so often 
fire and sword makes it no less potent. Centuries be- 
fore this Christian missionaries had secured a foothold 
in the little ‘‘ hermit kingdom,’’ and had succeeded in 
planting the seeds of the faith that was to bear such 
incongruous fruit. For several hundred years Korea 
had been entirely without a religion— unless the inflex- 
ible tenets of Confucian philosophy can be called a 
religion. Buddhism, which once upon a time possessed 
the entire nation, even as Japan was possessed, had 
been interdicted by royal decree either because its 
principles did not agree with the code laid down by the 
Chinese dictators of Korean policy, or because the King 
could not resist the temptation to fabulously enrich 
the crown by the confiscation of all monastic and 
church property within the cities and towns. For 
whatever reason, however, the Buddhist priests and 
nuns and monks were all turned out into the hills, and 
forbidden, upon penalty of death, to ever again come 
inside the city walls; and so Korea became unique 
beneath the sun as a country without a religion. But 
while the King could destroy all evidence of this ancient 
faith in his realm, he could not banish it absolutely 
from the hearts of his people, so it still lived here and 
there and built itself small worshiping places in al- 
most inaccessible fastnesses of the bleak Korean 
mountains. 

Among these few remaining Koreans who had some 
idea of an Almighty alive in their hearts the Christian 
missionaries found their readiest listeners, and from 
among them came the great old scholar Choi Chei-ou, 

who in 1859 founded the sect of 





that might have been exercised for 
the betterment of a nobler people. 

But all these things he did not 
do by the mere act of an *‘ unlord- 
ed will.’ He only lent his support 
to a liberal party that fought long 
and bitterly against the too con- 
servative element that was deter- 
mined to keep Korea bound down 
to the ancient code that had its 
root deep in Chinese superstition, 
ind deeper still, it seems, in Chi- 
polities. For hundreds of years 
vorea had been but a reflection 
Chinese. Her religion 


was Chine ; her laws were Chi- 
nest ame, in fact, and the 
name ’ her cities, rivers, moun- 
tains, a towns were Chinese; 
and, indecd, she owed her very ex- 


istence to the liberal policy of the 
son of heaven who sat upon the 
dragon throne. But Japan also 


had a claim upon her, and Japan 








the Tong Haks by combining in a 
wonderful ‘‘Sacred Book ’”’ har- 
monicus principles from the three 
great systems of Christianity, 
Buddhism, and Confucianism. He 
made many converts to his new 
philosophy and brought hope and 
light to many thousands of Korean 
hearts that had known nothing be- 
fore of either. But upon the ad- 
vent of the tai-wen-kun he was ac- 
cused of being a foreign religion- 
ist, was arrested, and after trial 
was tortured and beheaded, while 
his followers were scattered to the 
four quarters of the country. But 
his faith lived and concentrated it- 
self, and in the spring of 1893, 
when even the Christian religion 
was beginning to enjoy perfect tol- 
eration in the country, a delega- 
tion of the outlawed Tong Haks 
presented themselves at the gate 
of the palace with a petition for 








Was Waxing strong enough in these 
days of change and enlightenment 
to demand a satisfaction of that 


RUSSIAN LEGATION AT SEOUL WHICH SHELTERED THE EMPEROR FOR A YEAR AFTER BIS 


QUEEN WAS KILLED. 


the rehabilitation of their martyred 
leader, and for permission to prac- 
tice their religion openly. They 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE SCENE OF THE CATASTROPHE, SHOWING WHERE TWELVE HOUSES, SWEPT INTO A PIT 150 FEET DEEP AND COMPLETELY DEMOLISHED, LIE BURIED, WITH THEIR 
TWENTY-TWO DEAD INMATES, UNDER A GREAT MASS OF SAND AND CLAY. 








¢ & .=- oan 
EMPTY DWELLING WHICH WENT DOWN WITH THE TWELVE OCCUPIED ONES, BUT WAS LITTLE SEVERAL HOUSES ON THE EDGE OF THE ABYSS IN DANGER OF BEING ENGULFED, THE END 
DAMAGED, SUPERPOSED ON THE WRECK OF ANOTHER STRUCTURE. OF ONE OF THEM HAVING ALREADY FALLEN OFF. 





























CENTRE OF THE AREA OF RUIN AND DEATH, WITH THE ONLY HOUSE OF THE THIRTEEN CARRIED AWAY WHICH ESCAPED ENTIRE DESTRUCTION—-TRUNKS AND UTHER ARTICLES IN THE 
FOREGROUND FOUND IN THE DEBRIS, AND WRECKAGE OF BUILDINGS BURNING IN THE RIGHT BACKGROUND. 


TWENTY-TWO LIVES LOST IN A LANDSLIDE ON THE HUDSON. 


A DOZEN DWELLINGS AT HAVERSTRAW, N. Y., STANDING ON GROUND UNDERMINED BY BRICKMAKERS, HURLED INTO 
A DEEP PIT, COVERED WITH A MOUNTAIN OF EARTH, WRECKED AND BURNED AND ALL THEIR 
INMATES KILLED.—Photographed for Leslie's Weekly by our staff photographer, A. E. Dunn. 
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BEAUTIFI MMER PALACE OF THE EMPEROR OF KOREA, SET 
ON AN ISLAND IN A LOTUS POND 
received no satisfaction, however, and were driven 
away with curses and insults by the palace guard. 
Now, the good Queen Min was doubtless behind 
much of this, for Queen Min was Confucian, and she 
began to see in all these movements the danger of a 


complete break in the chains that bound the little 
‘* hermit kingdom ’’ to the great empire of her people. 
And this to her seemed calamity the direst. She and 
the King and all conservative Koreans hated Japan 
with the strength of centuries of hate and as they 
hated nothing else in the world, and after Japan there 
ia marching close up to the danger-line 
on the northern Verily great China, with 
her protecting hosts along the Yalu and her iron-clad 
fleet in the Yellow Sea, was Korea’s only safeguard. 
But the government that repulsed the Tong Haks 
knew nothing of their strength, and the news of their 
uprising in the south came with a shock of surprise 
to the capital. The native soldiery could do nothing 
with them. Their methods were incendiarism and as- 
sassination, and the Korean general finally notified the 
government that he could not handle the situation, 
and that in a fair way of de- 
struction. The government knew the conditions of 
the Japan-China treaty, but the pro-Chinese faction 
at the court was strong enough to instigate an appeal 
to Peking for aid in putting down the rebels. In 
other words, Queen Min was strong enough to influ- 
ence her government to aet against the rulings of the 
world, and the world knows the story of the conse- 
quence, The Japan-China War disclosed China to our 
astonished gaze in all her weakness and ignorance and 
and revealed a new David among 
nations in the little athlete across Tsushima Straits. 
Among other things it reduced Queen:Min, of Korea, 
to a shadow. 

At the close of the war the Japanese government 
foreign diplomat, Count Inouyé, to 
Seoul to institute sweeping reforms in that kingdom, 
so helpless in its newly-aequired independence. I 
should like to have been there during those days. The 
country was put on a spring-board and launched from 
the twilight security of medizwvalism out into the 
white light of most difficult modernity, with an injune- 
tion to be proud of her ** independence ’’ and sink or 
swim in the struggle. Of course she sank—into the 
arms of her strongest friendly adversary. But that 
is anticipating. Among the first and most radical re- 
forms instituted by the Japanese was the suppression 
of the Queen Min faction at court. The court of 
Korea used to be a wonderful place. Its ancient habi- 
tation is now a rook There are broad acres 
covered with palaces whose uptilted, gray-tiled roofs 
form one of the few breaks in the miles of mud-thatch 
that constitute a “*bird’s-eye’’ view of Seoul. To 
describe these palaces in detail would require too much 
Besides, they have fallen into such wretched 
ruin since Queen Min’s time that a description of 
them, as she lived in them, would be almost impos- 
sible. They are Oriental gems of architecture, many 
of them, but differ little from their models in China 
and their counterparts in Japan. There is the great 
audience-hall set in the midst of a paved court and 
surrounded by tile-roofed, picturesque walls and won- 
derful old dolphin-crowned, two-storied gateways. 
There is the palace of the King set in the midst of its 
dozens of smaller houses which belong to his Majesty’s 
attendants. There is the beautiful summer palace on 
an island in the middle of a great lotos pond ; a dream 
of beauty on an August day, when the huge purple 
blossoms upon thousands of long, slender stems nod in 
the breeze above an undulating field of such traspar- 
ent green as belongs only to the broad, finely-lined 
‘tos leaf when it lifts itself gracefully against the 

rh \nd then there is the Queen’s palace, and 
the unnumbered small, exquisite houses ot her court- 
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tendants. 
17,000 of these when Queen Min sought 


to ke supremacy of China in Korea intact. 
Knous ma “’ faction,’’ indeed. But the Japa- 
nese kt ilf-way measures for insuring Japanese 
security, ith one fell swoop this army of attend- 
ants was reduced to a corps of four or five men and 


women selected with a view to their lack of intelli- 
But Queen Min was not to be 
suppressed. She plotted and intrigued ; she used her 
almost predominant influence with the King to neutral- 
ize all the efforts of the reformers, and finally, by 
invitation and command, had won back most of her old 
courtiers and adherents. She was a very serious ob- 
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THE TAI-WEN-KUN, THE EX-REGENT IMPLICATED IN THE 
ASSASSINATION OF THE QUEEN. 


stacle in the way of the success of Japanese plans, 
but her ambitions might have prospered for a few vears 
had it not been for the implacable hatred of her 
father-in-law, the ta/-wen-kun, whose bitterly active 
enemy she had always been. The Japanese would 
probably have been able to carry out their plot with- 
out the aid of this arch-fiend had it been necessary, 
but his assistance was so easily procured. The reform 
committee finally decided to murder Queen Min and 
then to degrade her name to the lowest rank. 

Count Inouyé had been recalled and one Miura, ¢ 
soldier of Japan, had been appointed his successor as 
envoy. Nobody knows who instigated the plot to 
murder the Queen. Nobody knows who directed its 
execution, but the palace guard was Japanese and 
they were so stationed as to facilitate the entrance 
into the palace inclosure of a savage mob of Japanese 
and kxoreans, supposed to be soldiers and ** reform- 
ers ’’ in disguise. This mob, it is said, went, as men 
directed, straight to the Queen’s apartments and be- 
gan aruthless slaughter of female attendants. The 
Queen fled, terrified, from one apartment to another, 
and might have made her escape but for the fact that 
somebody was in the mob for the purpose of identify- 
ing her, and not recognizing her among the slain 
attendants, ordered a relentless pursuit. She was 
finally caught, hiding in one of the smaller outbuild- 
ings, and was hacked to pieces with the knives, 
swords, and axes of her assailants. Her body was 
then dragged into a little pine-wooded inclosure just 
beside the palace walls and burned. Then the assas- 
sins were let quietly out. 

Then what a reign of terror and what a train of 
events! The ta?-wen-kun, now, for reasons all his 
own, the unscrupulous ally of the Japanese, and with 
a long list of personal wrongs to avenge, found him- 
self once more supreme in the government. He made 
the King a virtual prisoner, and issued in his name an 
edict of degradation reducing the dead Queen to the 
level of a servant, and refusing her every posthumous 
honor and attention. This was vengeance, indeed, 
against a good Confucianist. But all this was only a 
Japanese means to an end, else the Japanese would 
not have permitted it to be, and all their plans might 
have prospered had they not reckoned without the 
strategy of the King and of his friends in the Russian 
legation. For four months the poor sovereign lived 
in constant terror, expecting assassination from every 
quarter. He never would sleep in the same apart- 
ment two nights in succession, and he finally became 
so enfeebled in health and iierves that he would go to 


TOMB OF QUEEN MIN, WHO WAS MURDERED BY A MOB OF 
JAPANESE AND KOREANS. 


bed in one apartment, and, after dismissing all his at- 
tendants, would get up and go into another part of 
the palace to hide away all alone. 

Among all the uncertainties that beset him, how- 
ever, he had one stanch and loyal friend, a woman 
who is called the ‘‘ royal chef.’’ That is what she liter- 
ally is, although she is really director-general of the 
royal household. I know her well, and know nobody 
for whom I entertain a warmer regard and more thor- 
ough respect. She is a strange little woman of 
Alsace-Lorraine, who came first to Korea some twenty 
years ago with a relative who was envoy from the 
court of St. Petersburg. Sheis an attractive little old 
lady now, whose golden hair is whitening into silver, 
and she is one of the most interesting figures in all the 
interesting, conglomerate far East. She has a fine 
house near the palace of the Emperor, where she 
receives and delightfully entertains occasional for- 
eigners recommended to her hospitality by resident 
diplomats. I had the honor to be one of a company of 
guests at her house during my stay in Seoul, and I am 
indebted to her for many a fascinating story of the 
Korean metamorphosis. When she was telling me 
about the King’s terrible experience after the murder 
of his Queen I exclaimed: ‘* But he might have been 
poisoned. There are a thousand ways of committing 
murder without violence.’’ And she laughed. 

‘IT attended to that,’’ she replied. ‘* Food was 
served to him in the palace with all due ostentation, 
but not a mouthful of anything ever passed his lips 
that I did not prepare with my own hands. We hada 
little lacquer box, for which I had two keys fitted. 
His Majesty possessed one of them and I| kept the 
other, and for four months, three times a day, that 
box passed, locked, from my hands into his, and he 
knew that he was safe.”’ 

But, of course, such a state of affairs could not go 
on forever and the plan was finally completed for the 
King’s escape. I should call him Emperor now, for he 
became Emperor at the time of Korea’s farcical dec- 
laration of independence. The women of the palace 
always come and go in closely curtained sedan chairs, 
and it is considered the grossest breach of all the nice- 
ties for any soldier or male attendant to seek to look 
upon the face of one of them. It seems a simple 
thing. I wonder they didn’t do it long before. But 
maybe the Emperor was under such strict surveillance 
that no opportunity offered itself. Whatever the rea- 
son, the Emperor endured a long imprisonment, until 
one night one of the outgoing chairs, of the most 
humble order, contained his royal person, and he was 
quickly carried to the gates of the Russian legation, 
where he was received with all due respect and con- 
veyed to apartments that were destined to be govern- 
ment headquarters for a whole twelve months to come. 
And then began a wholesale undoing of evils done. 
The name of Queen Min was restored to full hc1rors, 
and she was accorded all the ceremonies and rites due 
to her rank as Empress. His Majesty commanded 
the government to set aside a fund of $70,000 to be 
spent upon her funeral, and the poor charred remains 
of her that were found in the little wood beside the 
palace wall were carried to their last resting-place 
with great pomp and ceremony. 

His Majesty the Emperor had granted us permission 
to visit the sacred tomb. It lies far outside the city 
walls in the most beautiful spot in all that beautiful 
world. A modern electric street railway now runs 
out almost to the entrance of its vast inclosure, but 
it takes a good half-hour of brisk walking to reach 
the temple gateway, beyond which rises the great 
green mound, crowned with marble images and sym- 
bols, that is the object of one’s pilgrimage. The 
soldier guardsmen had been notified that we were 
coming, and our reception would have been altogether 
cordial if I hadn’t produced a camera on the very 
summit of the mound that rises perhaps fifty feet 
straight up from the door of the prayer temple. We 
climbed this to see the curious images, and although 
the sun was setting behind the gray mass of clouds 
lying along the jagged summit of the western hills, I 
decided to expose a fewfilms. I did so, despite the 
frantic gesticulation and awe-stricken jabberings of a 
half-dozen white-garmented attendants, and was de- 
lighted afterward to find that they were more or less 
successful. Riding back into the brilliantly electric- 
ally lighted city as the twilight darkened into night, it 
was hard to believe that I had not been journeying 
centuries into the past instead of only ten short years. 

(To be continued. ) 
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NE’S PERSONALITY is an 
important factor in the dis- 
charge of any duty, and this is 
especially true in the case of the conduct of a public 
office. For this reason the selection of a new Cabinet 
member leads to a discussion of his traits of char- 
acter--in short, his individuality ; and then it is natu- 
ral to consider whether there will be a radical depar- 
ture from the beaten tracks or a continuation of the 
old policy. Not in recent years has this discussion been 
so thorough as when Charles Joseph Bonaparte, of 
Baltimore, was named by President Roosevelt for Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 

Precedent is the uncrowned king in Uncle Sam’s 
government at Washington, and that official would 
be deemed radical indeed who ruthlessly ignored the 
force of this almost supreme law. Here was a man 
who had devoted his best years in trying to demolish 
old and useless régimes, whose whole career was in 
antagonism to rote and routine, suddenly brought in 
charge of a department where innovation was likely 
to receive anything but a cordial reception. But Mr. 
Bonaparte is by no means an iconoclast, as no man 
reverences more than he, both in private and in public 
life, those conventionalities so necessary to proper 
decorum and discipline. It was therefore not surpris- 
ing to those who knew him that his subordinates 
should find their duties and responsibilities, their rela- 
tive rank and position, left undisturbed. 

Fidelity to duty will be exacted by example as well 
as by precept, for Mr. Bonaparte is a hard worker, 
generally reaching his cffice as early as the humblest 
clerk, and being usually one of the last to leave. His 
habit throughout life has been to go straight at a 
question and to meet a difficulty squarely face to face, 
with as little delay and ceremony as possible. This 
was evidenced in his handling of the unfortunate Meri- 
wether case, when he spent eighteen hours out of 
forty-eight in careful perusal of the testimony. The 
same was true in the Bennington disaster, and in his 
taking up the iniquitous hazing practices at Annapo- 
lis, and summoning the superintendent of the naval 
academy in consultation on the very day he learned of 
their existence. 

On arriving at his office, the mail first engages his 
attention. This has been thoroughly sifted by Mr. 
Gauss, his private secretary, and matters needing his 
immediate attention are at once placed before him. 
Early in the day the admirals in charge of the various 
bureaus come in to make their recommendations, as the 
business of the department is, of course, carried on 
through these gentlemen. He listens patientiy, and 
gives them plenty of time to explain the why and 
wherefore of each new scheme for the betterment of 
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The Strenuous Head of Our Navy 
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HONORABLE CHARLES J. BONAPARTE, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 
IN HIS OFFICE IN THE WAR AND NAVY BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON, Mrs. C. R. Miller 


the navy, and while he has the greatest respect for 
the opinions of these men, whose entire lives have been 
spent in dealing with such matters, he gives each and 
every measure his most careful consideration before 
stamping it with approval. Mr. Bonaparte knows that 
on him will fall the praise or blame when the test of a 
new measure comes before the public, and he assumes 
responsibility only after full knowledge. 

An interview with this man, who is remarkable in 
many respects, is entertaining as well as instructive, 
for the secretary is a conversationist of rare ability, 
interspersing his remarks wiih brilliant flashes of wit. 
Such was my privilege recently when he gave me 
a sitting for photographs at his office in Washington. 
My engagement was for nine-thirty, and exactly at 
that hour I stood in the doorway of his private office. 


With a smile he arose and greeted me with out- 
stretched hand. 
‘““You are prompt,’’ he said. ‘“‘I like prompt- 


ness.”’ ‘‘i see,’’ he added, look- 
ing at the camera, ‘* you have the 
instrument of torture with you.”’ 

‘It is the penalty of fame,’’ I answered ; and then 
Mr. Bonaparte laughed such a merry little laugh 
dropped back into his chair and assumed the natural 
pose of aserious, thoughtful business man. Then my 
eye caught the picture of Lincoln hanging just over his 
desk, which brought to my mind the delightful illusion 
of the spirit of the great President of 1861 to 1865, 
watching tenderly over this man who was also bearing 
the black man’s burden in his fight for the maintenance 
of negro suffrage in his native State of Maryland. 

The camera was soon adjusted and the picture 
made. Just before leaving I asked him to tell me 
something about his recreation, so much had been 
written about his work. 

“*T am painfully devoid of amusements,’’ he an- 
swered. “‘I find recreation in work, and—well, I think 
reading French is my real pleasure.”’ 

This was not new to me, as I had frequently been 
a passenger on the sametrain with him to or from 
Washington, and nearly always found him engrossed 
in a French classic, lifting his eyes only long enough 
to see that the conductor had properly punched his 
commutation ticket. Mr. Bonaparte is one of the few 
men in public life who will not be disturbed over the 
refusal of the railroads to renew the passes of govern- 
ment officials. 

‘I drive frequently,’’ he added, ** but around my 
farm. You know I have a country home near Balti- 
more, and I drive over it, not so much for pleasure as 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether farming pays.”’ 
There was, however, a merry twinkle in his eyes, a 
humorous tinge in his voice, which forced me to be- 
lieve that with him agriculture was a pastime, and not 
an investment ; for surely one who numbers his houses 
by hundreds, his rents by thousands, is not running an 
extensive country place for revenue. 

Mr. Bonaparte is perhaps the largest payer of taxes 
upon realty in Maryland, and in every section of Balti- 
more “‘ Bonaparte houses ’’ is the by-word indicative 
of being in good repair and occupied by satisfied ten- 
ants. All this property was inherited from his grand- 
mother, whose romantic as well as whose fateful 
marriage to Prince Jerome Bonaparte is history. And 
so this scion of an old Maryland family in whose veins 
flows the blood of conquerors is in business matters a 
broad-minded man, in private life a devoted husband, 
in political activity the ideal citizen, and as a_ public 
servant he may be expected to exhibit an administra- 
tive ability which will not only make for himself a 
hi-) place among cabinet officials, but will result in in- 
creased glory and resvect for the American sailor. 
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CADETS AT THE “KNEE STOOP” EXERCISE, WHICH HAZERS COMPEL 


THEIR VICTIMS TO PRACTICE TO EXCESS. 


MIDSHIPMAN STEPHEN DECATUR, JR., 
LATELY TRIED FOR HAZING. 


FOURTH CLASSMEN PRACTICING THE “ LEANING REST,” WHICH HAZED 
STUDENTS ARE FORCED TO UNDERGO UNTIL EXHAUSTED. 

















THE COURT MARTIAL WHICH HAS BEEN 
Captain Corwin P. Rees, president ; Commander V. S. Nelson, E. S. Theall, of Washington, counsel for Midshipn 


Left to right: 
Milton, Lieutenant Jo! 


STRIVING 


n W. Timmons Vice-President Fairbanks’s 


TO SUPPRESS HAZING 
AN ALLEGED HAZER WITH AN HONORED NAME, THE COURT-MARTIAL WHICH TRIED HIM, 


, 
son-in-law , Stenographer H. L. Bisse 


AT 


Photographs by Mrs. C. R. Miller. 


TRYING CADETS ACCUSED OF HAZING. 


an Coffin, first man tried for hazing, Professor P. R. Alger, Lieutenant-Commander L. M. 
, Lieutenant-Commander W. K. Harrison, judge-advocate of the court. 


THE ANNAPOLIS NAVAL 


ACADEMY. 


AND THE TORTURING EXERCISES HAZED MEN HAVE TO GO THROUGH. 
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¢¢+ 7 DON’T MIND tell- 
ing you,’’ said 
Betty very frankly, as I 
helped her into the White 
Steamer and saw to it 
that the robes were well wrapped around her, *‘ that 
I have an engagement this evening, and won’t be able 
to stay out with you very long this afternoon. I know 
you won’t mind. sesides id 
*  ** Who said I won’t mind ?”’ I asked, savagely glar- 
ing around, expecting some Goliath to appear suddenly 
on the scene to refute the statement. 
Besides,’’ she continued, ignoring the interrup- 
tion, though I’m sure she heard me, “‘I was out 
extremely late last night with you at the Sheppards’ 
dance, and you can’t expect to have an entire monopoly 
You must be reasonable, Dick.’’ 
For the moment I was 


of me. 

I vouchsafed no comment. 
completely squelched. 

‘* Jack,’’ she continued, after a pause, during which 
1 was hunting in the baskets for an extra pair of 
goggles—one fit for dainty, feminine eyes—** Jack 
just rang me up on the ’phone from the office. He 
asked me to go with him to the hockey game at the 
rink to-night.’’ 

‘*And what did you say ?’’ I inquired, trying to 
take the news indifferently, though at that particular 
instant | was thinking hard, unmentionable things 
about Jack. 

‘Oh, I said I'd see. He’s to eall around at eight.”’ 

I clambered into my seat at the wheel, resolved to 
thwart this Jack at all costs. The impudence of him 
butting in on me like that—and I going abroad in just 
a week ! 

‘*That’s too bad,’’ I said, disappointedly; ‘‘ I was 
going to ask you to see ‘Mumm the Mormon’ with me 
to-night. I bought two fine seats at Tyson’s this 
morning ’’ a ready-made lie, which I thought might 
possibly serve its wicked purpose, for I knew I could 
easily ring and get the tickets if necessary. ‘* How- 
ever, it all rests with you, Betty. I shall be only too 
pleased to have you command me if you care to, and 
do your bidding as your devoted slave.”’ 

I attempted to salaam low, but the steering-wheel 
prevented me. 

** Hockey, you know,’’ I went on, grown suddenly 
bold and glib far too much so, I fear — ‘* hockey is so 
very silly and uninteresting. Then, naturally, I don’t 
much fancy the idea that another man, however nice 
he may be, is going to claim all your valuable attention 
for a whole evening. There are others, you know, 
Betty.”’ 

‘*What conceit !’’ she laughed, with a pretty toss 
of her head. ‘‘ Well, if that’s your disposition, I don’t 
care for your services.’’ She looked around to see 
why I hadn’t started the machine. *‘ But, if you don’t 
mind, ’’ she added, meekly, ** I should like to ride in your 
Steamer some time this afternoon. Of course there’s 
no hurry !’’ This last was supposed to be mildiy sar- 
castic. 

I shook my head resolutely. 


‘*No it’s a case of love me, love my auto,’’ I 
said, ‘‘or I don’t lift a finger to budge the plagued 
thing. ”’ 


Betty shrugged her shoulders. 

‘* There's no other way out of it, as far as I can 
see. Guess I'll have to submit. But,’’ she pouted, 
‘remember I do it under protest.’”’ 

** What —love me ?”’ 

**No; of course not, you stupid ! 
want to love you for ?’’ 

‘Love me for ?”’ Lechoed in mild surprise. 
you just said you did !”’ 

~ pra a?” 

“*Yes ; and now, in the very next instant, you con- 
tradict it. Oh, if you are not just like the eternal femi- 
nine, saying one thing one minute and forgetting all 
about it the next! 1, for one, can’t fathom you.”’ 

I reached down for the main-fire valve, and I’m 
sure my face was the picture of stern determination. 
** Do you or don’t you ?”’ I asked, quietly, waiting for 
her answer before turning on the fire. ‘' Not a second 
ago you consented to love both me and my auto, and I 
must hear you at least confirm that statement before 
1 proceed an inch.”’ 

“Very well, Dick, I love you,’’ she sighed, tragi- 
comically, *‘ if that wiil do your heart any good.”’ 


What wotld I 


‘Why, 


‘‘Lots,’’ I said, pushing down the simpler and 
opening the throttle. ‘°** And now we’re off—thanks 
to your promise. ’’ 


‘ But | won’t be responsible for what I'll do when 


| get out of this machine,’’ she avowed, after a pause. 
Evidently that foreed promisé was still troubling her. 
** Lea that to me,’’ I replied, softly. “I'll 
cheerfull, assume the responsibility. ’’ 
She tlushed divinely. 


“IT didn’t mean that, Dick ; you know I didn’t. I 
spoke without thinking. I meant ~ 

““Oh, I know what you meant all right,’’ I inter- 
posed, teasingly; “but people who speak without 
thinking, as you call it, generally say what they think. 
Some wise old gray-beard found that out long ago, 
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and I agree with him exactly. By the way,’’ I re- 
marked, casually, *‘ your blushing is very becoming ; 
do you know it? Oh, of course you do !”’ 

3etty sighed. 

‘* How irritating you are, Dick. I do wish some- 
times you’d be sensible. Look at Jack Barry—why 
can’t you be serious-minded like him? He’d never in 
the world think of poking fun at me. He i 


‘* Fun at you!’’ I exclaimed. ‘* Why, who’s mak- 
ing fun—I ?’’ 
*“You-—yes, you! You always - 


“Oh, no; there’s where you wrong me, Betty—I 
never.”’ 

** But you say such horrid things, though,’’ she 
persisted. 

** Well, I’ll plead guilty to that charge if you can 
prove to me that words of endearment are classed as 
‘horrid,’ ’’ | murmured. 

There was thick silence for a moment. I tooted 
my horn viciously to get a frisky fox-terrier out of the 
way. 

** Any way, Betty,’’ I remarked at length, ‘‘ what 
would you have me say~uncomplimentary things? 
For instance,’’ I said, turning to look at her, ‘‘ tell 
you that ‘ Love and a red nose cannot be hid’?—and 
your nose is red, you know, from the cold! That your 
ears remind one of the color effect seen in a sunset on 
an October day? That your hair, generally the crown- 
ing glory Re 

** Do be quiet, Dick,’’ Betty implored, putting out 
her little hand to stop my flow of words. ‘“‘ Please! 
for my sake. I really didn’t mean what I said about 
your saying horrid things about me. The truth of the 
matter is, you are far too nice to me—you say things 
at times which I wish I could believe were true.’’ 

Whether there was really a touch of wistfulness in 
her voice then, or whether it was only a figment of 
my imagination, I do not know, but it made me wheel 
around in my seat with such force that I almost sepa- 
rated the tonneau from the chassis. 

““What! You really care for me ?’’ I cried, forget- 
ful of everything save that I was there with her and 
she had said something which set my heart pounding 
very violently. ‘‘Why, Betty! I - 

But just then the machine suddenly swerved some- 
how to the right, and had not Betty reached out her 
hand when she did to steady the wheel we would 
surely have run off the road into as nice a stone fence 
as ever graced the confines of a millionaire’s estate. 
It was a narrow escape. Poor me! I had forgotten 
for the moment the very existence of my auto—to say 
nothing of guiding it. 

“*Oh, do be more careful, Dick !’’ she cried, with 
evident alarm. ‘** See what might have happened just 
then! Here you are, supposed to do the steering, and 
yet you calmly look practically everywhere but at the 
road.’’ 

“* Yes, I know,’’ I agreed, very humbly; ‘‘ my neg- 
ligence is simply shocking at times. But then, you 
can’t blame me, can you—seriously ? I’d much rather 
look at you. The shade of blue in your eyes is most 
di a 

** Nonsense !”’ 

** Very well, then, that settles the matter,’’ I re- 
plied, with sudden determination. ‘‘I’m going on the 
strike.’’ So saying, I closed the throttle and applied 
the brakes. 

‘*What on earth are you going to do now ?”’ 
asked, with concern, as the car came to a stop. 

** Oh, just let you run it for a while,’’ I answered, 
indifferently. 

Betty was horror-stricken at the thought. 

“*Me!’’ she gasped, weakly. ‘‘ Why, I’ve never 
run one in all my life.’’ 

“True. That’s no reason, though, why you should 
not learn how now. It’s as easy as rolling off a log. 
Moreover, I’d rather do the talking.”’ 

**But I don’t know how to manage it, Dick,’’ she 
persisted, fidgeting uncomfortably in her seat. ‘* Please 
listen to reason. I don’t know the first living thing 
about an auto, and I might do something wrong—touch 
some hidden lever or spring—and the thing would run 
away with me. Just think !’’ 

I laughed—who could help laughing at such a dear, 
silly little innocent ? 

** Don’t worry about that, Betty,’’ I said, cheer- 
fully. ‘*I’ll attend to the levers and springs, as you 
call them, if only you’ll steer and look happy. It 
won't eat you, you know.’’ I offered her this morsel 
of comfort because she looked so absurdly afraid of 
the machine. 

Betty smiled now. 

“Well, I’ll try it, Dick ; but, mind you, you take 
the consequences. Asa ‘chauffeuress ’ I fear I shall 
not be much of a success. ”’ 

“*T don’t know about that,’’ I rejoined, as we 
changed seats and Betty nervously grasped the wheel 
with both hands. ‘‘ Now, don’t be scared, little one, 
for I’m going to start it. Easy now !’’ 

**Oh—oh, Dick, I’m so afraid !’’ she shrieked as 
we moved forward. ‘‘I know I shall never be able 
to steer this thing straight. My !—oh, how we wob- 
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What has got into it, Dick ? 


to side! 
it’s acting awfully funny.’’ 
** Nothing’s wrong, Betty. 
steer it,’’ I cried. 
‘*But—but it waltzes so. 


ble from side 
It’s just the way you 


It won't go straight ; 


really, it won’t, Dick,’’ she said, desperately. ‘‘ Help 
me, please.’’ 
I put my hand on the wheel to steady it. Of course 


it was suspiciously near hers, but, under the circum- 
stances, the act was permissible. Any way, I didn’t 
conceive the present situation for nothing ! 

“Of course it won’t go straight,’’ I explained, 
bending over attentively, ‘‘ because you hold the 
wheel too firmly. You must let it ride lightly through 
your fingers, for the machine, you know, will almost 
steer itself ; only the slightest pressure on the wheel 
is necessary to guide it. See—just like this. And 
now, little girl, keep your wits about you, for I am 
going to increase the speed just a few miles. You'll 
like it ; just see if you don’t !”’ 

The steam pressure was over four hundred pounds, 
and as I opened the throttle a little wider the car 
bounded forward with renewed life. How the trees 
and fences flew past! It seemed as though we should 
come to the very end of the world in no time. Betty, 
bending over the wheel, her eyes twinkling with the 
excitement of it all, was having the ride of her life. 
She had mastered the art of steering with surprising 
quickness, and the car was whizzing along over the 
smooth, hard road as straight and as unerringly as the 
proverbial crow flies. Mile after mile was covered 
recklessly, and we gave no thought to the speed at 
which we were racing. Everything was forgotten 
save the fact that we were annihilating space and 
tingling with the joy of living. 

Then the unexpected happened, and it happened 
with all the suddenness that usually characterizes the 
““unexpected.’’ An eagle-eyed bicycle-cop espied us 
from afar as we approached the outer boundaries of 
Yonkers at an unusually lively pace for that locality, 
and we were doomed, irrevocably. If we were going 
ten we were going at least forty miles an hour! 
Calmly he stepped out into the middle of the road, 
two or three hundred yards ahead of us, held up his 
hand for us to stop, and then calmly waited for us to 
slow down and suffer the penalties prescribed for law- 
breakers. Oh, what would I not have given at that 
moment for a flying-machine to snatch us away out of 
harm’s reach! It was not a very brilliant fate I saw 
staring me in the face, and my heart quailed within 
me. As for Betty, she was quaking like a leaf. 

Reaching over, I turned off the throttle and main- 
fire valve, and threw on the emergency brake. The 
car came to a leisurely stop before the mighty minion 
of the law and I got out. When he saw Betty’s 
pretty face, now alabaster white, he unbent a little. 

“‘It’s a pity that a nice young lady like you, miss, 
will have to go to jail,’’ he said, grimly; ‘‘ but the 
law, as you know, miss, ain’t no respecter of persons, 
and I’ll have to pull you in, same as I would a man, 
miss.”’ 

** Pull me in ?’’ Betty gasped, unconsciously using 
his mode of expression. ‘‘ Why, I—I don't under- 
stand !”’ 

“* Say, look here, officer,’’ I said, with great com- 
posure, coming over to where he stood, beside the ma- 
chine, leaning on his wheel, ‘this is carrying things 

Continued on page 63. 


Rich Ore in the Sierra Con. 


INCE Senator Miller’s letter to the stockholders of 
the Sierra Consolidated Gold Mining Company, 
we learn that the company has ordered machinery, 
hoists, etc., for the development of the Opportunity 
mine, which will bein operation within the next sixty 
days. The company has reason to expect very flat- 
tering results from the Opportunity mine, as a great 
deal of the ore has averaged 125 pounds of copper to 
the ton, and about fifty dollars in gold and silver. 
Almost all mines, where the ore contains so much 
copper, improve with depth, and this is an indication 
of the permanent character of the mine. Colonel 
Wm. A. Farish, the eminent mining engineer, stated 
in his report that the ore would improve in quantity and 
quality as greater depth was obtained, and this predic- 
tion is being fully verified. The offer of the bonds 
with a bonus of stock of the Sierra Con. will be with- 
drawn as soon as the balance of the bonds is sold. The 
illustrated booklet of the company will be sent free on 
application to the Hon. Warner Miller, president, 100 
Broadway, New York City. 


2 . 
It’s the proper thing to take Abbott’s Angostura 


Bitters with a glass of sherry or soda before meals ; 
gives you an appetite. At all druggist’s. 
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MUST RECENT VIEW OF 203-METRE HILL, THE SCENE OF SOME OF THE FIERCEST HOUS® AT PORT ARTHUR OCCUPIED BY GENERAL SfOESSEL DURING THE SIEGE, NOW USED 
FIGHTING DURING THE LATE SIEGE OF BY A JAPANESE CLUB, AND RECENTLY THE LODGING-PLACE OF MR. THOMAS 
PORT ARTHUR. SAMMONS, THE AMERICAN CONSUL-GENERAL AT NEWCHWANG. 

















PRESENT RUINOUS APPEARANCE OF A FORT AT PORT ARTHUR BLOWN UP BY ro Se Vawre oe Sane vesting Ragone LATE WAR, STANDING ON 
THE RUSSIANS WHEN THEY FELL BACK BEFORE TOP OF ERH-LUNG-SHAN—AMERICAN CONSUL-GENERAL SAMMONS AT RIGHT 
“ne tapaunen WITH HAT IN HAND.— Rett leheim. 
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PARTY OF FOREIGN VISITORS RESTING NEAR THE.SCENE OF THE FURIOUS TEMPORARY TOMB OF GENERAL NOGI'S SON ON THE STEEP INCLINE 
CONFLICT WHICH RESULTED IN THE CAPTURE OF ERH-LUNG-SHAN NEAR THE SUMMIT OF 203-METRE 
BY THE JAPANESE. HILL.— Gleason. 























THE FIRST FOREIGN PARTY THAT VISITED PORT ARTHUR AFTER THE RUSSO-JAPANESE LATEST PICTURE OF THE INTERIOR OF THE SHELL-SHATTERED DEFENSES ON 
STRUGGLE, AND ESCORTING OFFICIALS (SEE NAMES BELOW*).—Gleason. ERH-LUNG-SHAN (TWO-DRAGON MOUNTAIN), PORT ARTHUR. 
SS 3GLE, A? 28C h ’ 


WAR’S TRAIL OF DESOLATION STILL VISIBLE AT PORT ARTHUR. 
SCENES WITNESSED BY THE FIRST FOREIGN PARTY TO VISIT THE FORTRESS SINCE THE SIEGE.—Photographs from Thomas Sammons. 


x . ”" : 24 ot ciel atienlinteies at Port Arthur Wheeler Sammons, of Tacoma, Wash. ; Captain Toshio Matzumura, official interpreter ; General Iditti, 
* + — Segaw apanese consul at Newchwang: 7 mi, civil administrator at re Arth H ; C¢ : s — : 
RAPE ep wR. ignen, Pe ones ba sesyt the fortress ; Thomas ! , American consul-general at Newchwang; H. A. Bush, A. McGlew, A. Van Ess, H. F. Bush, Mr. and Mrs. Ross 
scala io Thomson. all of Newchwang: Captain Bettleheim, of London, England, and E. A. Sargent, of Newchwang. 
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Novel New Year’s 
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Celebration 





LOSE UPON the _ heels 

of our New Year’s cel- 
ebration comes the New 
Year’s of the Chinese, and 
the representatives of the 
far East who dwell within 
the few blocks known as 
New York’s Chinatown outdo us to such an ex- 
tent in their enthusiastic welcoming of another 
twelvemonth that during the observance their 
settlement is of never-failing interest to Ameri- 
cans with a penchant for novelty. Men some- 
times change their religion, but seldom do they 
entirely change their tastes and habits. A great 
many Chinese in the United States have for- 
saken Buddha for the Cross, and have adopted the 
ceremonies and symbolisms of the latter without 
relinquishing one atom of the decorative customs 
attendant upon the more ancient method of wor- 
ship. The leaders in the several Chinese Chris- 
tian missions in New York usher in the Chinese 
New Year with a mighty salvo of fire-crackers 
and incense, as do the other Chinamen, and their 
tables are graced with the roast pig and other 
flesh sacred to the gods of their race. It will be 
long before the Chinese, no matter how Ameri- 
canized they may become, will forget that Con- 
fucius celebrated New Year’s by offering sacri- 
fice of wine and rice to the shrines of heaven 











or less interest and mystery 
for the New Year’s sight- 
seer is that in which are 
the places where opium is 
smoked. To quote Mr. C. 
Gong, a Chinaman of good 
standing in the settlement, 
**there is probably no single subject that is more 
generally misunderstood by the public than that 
of opium-smoking and the so-called dens of China- 
town. Whilethere are opium-smoking resorts in 
every settlement where there are Chinamen, they 
are not run by deep-dyed villains, who, according 
to novelists and journalists, are looking for vic- 
tims, especially among young white girls. The 
smoking-places have their regular Chinese cus- 
tomers, and their proprietors have no desire to 
initiate curiosity-seekers into the mysteries or 
into the habit of opium-smoking. Many of the 
tourists who insist upon trying a pipe just so 
that they may tell about it to their awe-stricken 
friends out of town, are given the ordinary Chi- 
nese tobacco pipes, which, being about the length 
of opium pipes, although different in construction, 
are filled with Chinese tobacco; and while the 
Chinese look on with mingled amusement and con- 
tempt, the uninitiated smoke away and verbally 
wonder why the hop,’ as they familiarly call it, 
does not bring them the much-talked-of visions. 











and earth, just as his followers do to-day. At 
any rate, New Year’s is the one great event of 
the twelvemonth to all men, women, and chil- 
dren with Chinese blood in their veins. 

It is a relief for Americans visiting Chinatown 
during these days of warring tongs, which have kept the 
quarter terrorized and the police busy, to be assured 
that during the great national holiday time Chinatown 
is neutral ground. Enemies may meet fearlessly and 
without casting any of the usual suspicious glances at 
blouses and sleeves for concealed weapons; for no 
Chinaman is foolhardy enough to jeopardize his luck 
and his future glory by killing a mere enemy during 
the festivities of the New Year. But he will assidu- 
ously burn incense to his various luck gods during the 
two weeks’ celebration, and at the termination of the 
prolonged holiday he will go forth and, with an easy 
conscience, make up for lost time. 

A pretty feature of the Chinese New Year’s is the 
prevalence of the good-luck lilies which are to be 
found blooming in every window in the quarter. The 
bulbs of the lily peculiar to this holiday are imported 
in immense quantities, for every family, and, for that 
matter, every single Chinaman as well, buys at least 
three or four, and many are also sold to Americans 
who know about them. The culture of these plants is 
most simple. The bulbs being placed in a dish of clear 
water with a few pebbles, but no earth, around their 
roots, spring up almost like magic, and in a few weeks 
are in full bloom with a wealth of waxen flowers. The 
leaves and plant resemble a young onion, and the 
flowers, which are creamy white with yellow centres, 
shed a singularly insidious perfume. The Chinese are 
intensely superstitious regarding the growth of these 
lilies, and when they fail to grow and bloom as they 
should they are supposed to forebode evil. Their suc- 
cessful flowering insures the best of luck for the com- 
ing’ year. 

In the Chinese homes during the New Year's cele- 
bration there is great hilarity. It is the one social op- 
portunity of the Chinese wife, and she takes advantage 
of it. She gives her children a party, she feasts her 
friends, and herself accepts invitations to other boards. 
It is an interesting picture to see these little women, 
some of them walking on four-inch feet, making their 
way down narrow, dark stairways to a carriage—for a 
Chinese woman of the aristocracy rides in a carriage 
if she has only a block to go. Chinatown itself is only 
about three blocks square and the Chinese theatre is 
almost in the centre of it, yet every Chinese woman 
has a carriage when she attends the play. Emerging 
from the dark doorways, they burst upon the vision of 
the sight-seer, reminding him of some tropical bird or 
flower, for they are arrayed in all the vanity of van- 
ities of Chinese fashions in both color and texture, 
and that is saying much. 

Having one’s fortune told is always an interesting 
part of the New Year’s celebration, and with the 
Chinese it is something which amounts to almost a 
duty, for the majority of them are firm believers in 
the ‘‘ wise men,’’ and they all want to know what the 
next year will bring forth. For the American the 
fortune tellers are not the easiest people in the world 
to locate, but that fact seems to add to the zest in 
hunting them out. The wily Mongol, whether he is 
Americanized or not, has a confirmed habit of saying 

“No sabe’? to any question which incurs a bit of 
trouble on his part to answer. Therefore, one in 


search of a prognosticator has a difficult time of it un- 
less he has pens across the right ones to ask. Despite 
the neg:i.ves and the “‘ No sabes,’’ there are no less 


than four “‘ wise men” in Chinatown who tell the 
past, present, and future in the most entertaining 
manner. The most accessible of these is the intellec- 
tual-looking little Celestial who holds forth in the joss- 
house. 

Ying tells one’s fortune for a modest twenty-five 
cents, and what he tells is generally worth the money, 
whether it is quite true or not. His favorite method 
of divination is by means of reeds carved and painted 


THE LEE HOY FAMILY ATTIRED IN ALL THEIR FINERY AND READY 


MAKE A NEW YEAR'S CALL. 


in symbols, the interpretation of which discloses the 
mysteries of life. Upon having your fortune told you 
are requested to take a jar of reeds and shake it until 
one or more of the reeds fall out ; the symbols upon 
these are written down, and later, when Ying consults 
a chart in another part of the room, you are told what 
to expect during the coming year, for Ying’s fortunes 
extend only from one year to another. A different 
method of telling, and one that is a favorite with the 
Chinese, is by means of carved circular pieces of bam- 
boo which are tossed into the air, and their fall, mght 
side up or otherwise, determines the fate of the tosser. 

The tortoise shell is also liked by the natives. 
Three Chinese coins, being placed inside the shell, are 
shaken, and being thrown upon the table are inter- 
preted much as the reeds are, the fortune depending 
upon the fall of the coin. The fish method is the most 
learned of all and only the experts attempt it. A fish 
fortune costs five or more dollars. The sacred fish is 
on a sort of dial encircled in a wheel-like diagram 
upon which various symbols are marked. The inner 
circle represents fire, wood, water, metal, and earth, 
each of the five being a symbol of the five planets 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and Earth. According 
to the Chinese, the only correct models of human con- 
duct are five in number and they correspond to the 
five planets. All the social, religious, and political 
systems are regulated by this ancient belief. The 
fish, pointing to the various divisions upon the differ- 
ent circles, and to the figures and characters, gives 
the clew to the diviner, and his imagination, shrewd- 
ness, and eloquence do the rest. 

A visit to the Chinese jeweler’s is worth while, not 
only to see the curious hand-made jewelry, but also to 
talk with the proprietor, who welcomes you with the 
flowery speech of his country. The mystery of find- 
ing the place also adds to the interest, for it is ‘up a 
flight of very narrow and very dark stairs and through 
two doors. If you are polite an? do not call the pro- 
prietor ‘‘John,’’ as many Americans think it humor- 
ous to do, and do not throw nutshells and orange peels 
about on the freshly-scrubbed floor, as sight-seers have 
been known to do, the little jeweler may permit you 
to look about the curiously-decorated shop, and if he 
is in a very good humor indeed he will play for you 
on one of the many Chinese musical instruments of 
which he has command. The moon harp, or young 
cum, is a zither-like instrument, very pleasing in 
tone. The other musical instruments are more novel 
than musical. 

While Chinamen will do their level best to win out 
on a deal of any kind—and they generally sueceed— 
they are, nevertheless, most generously inclined. An 
American, making a friendly call upon a Chinaman 
whom he knows, seldom leaves without a gift of some 
kind being bestowed upon him. A favor to a China- 
man is always returned ten-fold. It isnot pleasant to 
think that Americans sometimes take advantage of 
this trait during the holiday season, and, under the 
guise of friendship, get many things which they do 
not deserve. About two weeks before Christmas I 
had occasion to visit the jewelry shop, and the pro- 
prietor, with all the enthusiasm of a_ schoolboy, 
brought out some half a dozen or so presents which 
had been sent to him, and they were all from New 
York and might just as well have been sent the day 
before Christmas. I was almost tempted to disillu- 
sionize the little man and advise him to keep the re- 
turn gifts for the American Christmas, which he also 
brought forth and which consisted of his own handi- 
work combined with jade and pure gold, each article 
more than treble the value of the American gifts 
which had been sent in advance with an all too obvious 
purpose. 

A part of the Chinese quarter which has more 


In a Chinese smoking resort the bunks are ar- 
ranged around the room, for opium is smoked in 
a recumbent position. These bunks are generally 
plain board platforms covered with matting, and 
are not the elaborately upholstered couches of 
fiction.’’ This statement dispels all the romance sur- 
rounding these places, and will not please the credulous. 

During the Chinese New Year’s, and at almost any 
other time early in the morning, rain or shine, the 
fifty or more little Chinese children of the quarter 
gather on the streets to play sawnka, a fascinating 
game to all little Celestials. These exercise games 
are played early inthe morning, because at that time 
there are no curious foreign eyes to look on and no 
cameras to snap the scene, as there would be later in 
the day. All the little Lee Yips, Song Dows, and Ling 
Gets of the quarter rub the sleep out of their eyes and 
are up with the sun. Contrary to general opinion, the 
little girls are also allowed to play. To play saunka, 
a little girl is chosen and stood in the centre of the 
street. As guards or officers, four boys are stationed 
around her, two in front and two in the rear. The 
remaining children are divided equally into two bodies 
and each lines up opposite the other on thecurb. The 
children all in place, the score-keeper, usually an 
older person, claps his hands and says ‘‘Go!’’ or its 
equivalent in Chinese, and the head of one column 
runs in a straight line toward the little girl, who 
is called queen, in the centre of the street. He tries to 
touch the queen, but the officers on guard shove him 
out of reach before he succeeds. They do not use 
their hands but their bodies todo this. The head of 
the opposing.column in turn tries to do the same thing, 
and the two officers facing him do their best, to guard 
the queen. Each member of the opposing lines takes 
a turn trying to touch the queen. Twenty touches isa 
game, and the line which has succeeded in getting the 
most of course wins. Then another little girl is chosen, 
and the game begins again. 

The Chinese children never admit the children of 
any other nationality to these games, and although 
there are hundreds of little Italians in, or almost in, the 
same settlement, they never by any chance play with 
or even talk to each other. The conservatism is en- 
tirely on the part of the Chinese in this regard. This 
little foreign quarter is so purely foreign that it seems 
miles away from bustling Broadway, although in reality 
it is only afew blocks. During the New Year’s festiv- 
ities there are thousands of fire-crackers booming on 
every side, and from every gayly balconied restaurant 
Chinese music smites the air and plays a good second 
to the fire-cracker noise. A Chinaman never cele- 
brates anything without eating, not only well but fre- 
quently, and especially during New Year’s are eating 
and drinking the order of the day. The Chinese who 
have shops and homes keep open house to their friends, 
and confectionery, nuts, tea, and rice wine are be- 
stowed on the visitor during the two weeks’ holiday. 
The Oriental eating-places in the quarter—and there 
are many—are filled with both Americans and Chinese, 
and in some of the elaborate places which are fitted up 
with private banquet-rooms there is generally consider- 
able entertaining on a pretentious scale with New 
Yorkers who delight in novelty. 
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Foot Comfort. 


OBTAINED FROM BATHS WITH CUTICURA SOAP AND 
ANOINTINGS WITH CUTICURA, THE 
GREAT SKIN CURE. 


SoAK the feet on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy 
lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry, and anoint freely with 
Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. Bandage 
lightly in old, soft cotton or linen. For itching, burn- 
ing, and scaly eczemas, rashes, inflammations, and 
chafings of the feet or hands, for redness, roughness, 
cracks and fissures, with brittle, shapeless nails, and 
for tired, aching muscles and joints, this treatment 
works wonders in a single night. 
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COOKS PREPARING DELICACIES FOR A CHINESE NEW YEAR'S BANQUET. 
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MRS. YIN DING LEE AS SHE RE- 
CEIVES HER AMERICAN NEW 
YEAR'S CALLERS. 
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CHINESE MUSICIAN PLAYING HOLIDAY TUNES, WITH AN OPIUM BEAUTIFUL TEAKWOOD FURNITURE IN A CHINESE RESTAURANT, WHICH IS THRONGED IN THE 
“LAYOUT” BESIDE HIM. NEW YEAR'S SEASON. 


NEW YEAR’S ENJOYMENTS OF THE ORIENTALS IN NEW YORK. 


NOVEL AND CURIOUS SCENES IN THE CHINESE QUARTER OF THE METROPOLIS THAT BETOKEN THE BEGINNING 
OF ANOTHER YEAR.—Photographs by Harriet Quimby. See opposite page. 
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Poor Richard and 
His Proverbs. 


A FATHER 


ing his fam 
upon the vulgarity of modern ma- 
terialism. He eoneluded with 
thi entence ‘* In fact, the old 
proverb is just as true now as it 
( “Contentment 1s 











WAS recently giv- 
ly a little lecture 


ever was, tnalt 
better than wealth.’ ’’ To his 
dismay one of his grown-up chil- 
dren ingenuously asked: ‘‘Is 
that from the Bible ?”’ 

On another occasion the mother 
of this family listened with inter- 
est to the tale of a young friend 











Seven Secrets of 
a Woman’s Smile. 


N OST OF US have great 

thoughts about what we 
would do in the cause of philan- 
thropy had we the means. It so 
seldom occurs to us that the 
philanthropy of smiles is quite as 
valuable in its way as that of 
money, and very often a smile 
will accomplish what a few dol- 
lars could not. A smile will not 
buy a new coat, but it will cause 
one to forget that it is so cold, 
and then, like a boomerang, our 
smiles and our pleasantries make 
a circuit and as surely return to 

















who had been uncommonly pros- 
perous in business. He was re- 
lating some of his recent social 
experiences, and = artlessly re- 
marked: “* The Judds have invit- 
ed me to dinner. Mrs. Judd wrote me an awfully nice 
note. You will laugh when you hear what she said 
for you folks don’t think that I am much of a story- 
teller. Now prepare to be confounded.”’ 

He took the lady’s note from his pocket and read 
her pleasant little compliment. Several of the younger 
members of the family hooted good-humoredly, and 
accused the youth of saving his best efforts for his 
grand new friends. One of them astutely added: 
‘*But don’t you believe too much that these society 
people tell you, boy. The Judds have heard that you 
have been promoted to be cashier of the bank, that’s 
all.”’ 

At this point the mother said, laughingly: “* Re- 
member naughty old Richard’s cynical proverb : * Now 
that I have a horse and a cow, everybody bids me good 
morrow.’ ’” 

Evidently none of the six or seven young people 
present had ever heard this saying before. Presently 
one of them asked: ** Who was this * Poor Richard,’ 
anyhow ? Is he in one of Shakespeare’s plays ?”’ 

A young man who was anxious to place a large part 
of his small fortune in a somewhat hazardous invest- 
ment, quoted: ‘‘‘ Nothing venture, nothing have,’ you 
know.’”’ 

“Ves.” 
was talking, 
as good standing, and applies 
investment of your money.”’ 

‘*Is that a proverb ?”’ asked the young man, incredu 
lously. ‘“* I never heard of it.’’ 

Another young fellow, whose self-confidence was 
hardly matched by his achievements, was boasting a 
little one day when an older friend remarked : ** Well, 
my boy, * you know the 
rest.”’ 

** No, I don’t,’” said the youth, who was a graduate 


rejoined the sober uncle with whom he 
‘but ‘let well enough alone,’ is in quite 
forcibly to the present 


‘Brag is a good dog —but 


of a college. ‘“‘I suppose that is Shakespeare, or 
some of those old fellows. What is the rest of it, any- 
how ?’’ 


It is not strange that Shakespeare, and Benjamin 
Franklin, and Solomon are confounded in the minds of 
the new veneration, for their sayings rest upon the 
immemorial and apparently unchangeable traits of 
human nature. The professional humorist finds in this 
similarity one of his most profitable veins. Only yes- 
terday, the newspaper-reader was informed of the 
angry parent who said: ** Don’t know who Shylock 
was! And here I have been sending you to Sunday 
School for years! Get out your Bible, sir, and hunt 
him up at once.’”’ 

Poor Richard has been accused of undue exaltation 
of the cold-blooded and the maferial, as in his proverbs 
(not original with him, but to be found in his collec- 
tion), ‘‘ Fools make feasts and wise men eat them,”’ 
and ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy ’’; but undoubtedly 
no small part of the prosperity of our country is due 
to the clear statement of practical issues which many 
of them make. Franklin says of them: “*In 1732 I 
first published my Almanac, under the name of Richard 
Saunders. It was continued by me about twenty-five 
years, and commonly ealled ‘ Poor Richard’s Almanac.’ 
{I endeavored to make it both entertaining and useful, 
and it accordingly came to be in such demand that I 
reaped considerable profit from it, vending annually 
near 10,000 copies. And observing that it was gen- 
erally read, scarce any neighborhood in the province 
being without it, I considered it a proper vehicle for 
conveying instruction among the common people, who 
i therefore filled 


bought scarcely any other books. I 
all the e spaces that occurred between the remark- 
able d of the calendar with proverbial sentences, 


chiefly such as ineuleated industry and frugality, as 
the means of procuring wealth and thereby securing 
virtue, it being more difficult for a man in want to 
act always honestly, as, to use here one of these 
proverbs t is ird tor an empty sack to stand up- 
right.”’ 

When one remembers that the Good Book tells us 
that it is harder for a rich man to enter the kingdom 
of heaven than for a camel to pass through a needle’s 
eye, one realizes the danger of *’ special pleading ”’ 


GRADUATE NURSES 


OF THE NEW YORK HOSPITAL MAKING OLD-FASHIONED BRAIDED RUGS FROM THEIR 
WORN-OUT UNIFORMS. 


in favor of wealth, which is the fault of this last 
proverb. It was this danger which led Poor Richard 
to emphasize, perhaps unduly, the materialistic in his 
appeals, forgetting the wise prayer of Agur, “‘ Give 
me neither poverty nor riches.’’ It is true that at 
just the time when Poor Richard wrote, the great 
lack of our country was property. He realized this 
and acted accordingly. It is possible that the influ- 
ence of his proverbs, if they were now as universally 
remembered and practiced as a hundred years ago, 
would only intensify the dangerously materialistic 
tendency of our times. Perhaps it is just as well that 
our young people do not generally know them. 

The prevalent idea that Franklin was an “* infidel,’’ 
however, is wrong. He declares in his autobiography, 

‘I never doubted the existence of a Deity—that He 
made the world and governed it by His providence ; 
that the most acceptable service of God was the doing 
good to man; that our souls are immortal, and that all 
crimes will be punished and virtue rewarded, either 
here or hereafter.’’ He deplored the antagonism be- 
tween sects and refused to regularly attend any church, 
but says that he believed that churches were neces- 
sary, and contributed freely to support them. 

The sentiments of such a man ean hardly contain 
much that is open to criticism. Franklin himself says 
that his adages embodied ** the wisdom of many ages 
and nations.’’ Most of all, perhaps, he drew from the 
Proverbs of Solomon—-a wonderful book, which, to our 
shame and loss, is almost as completely forgotten in 
these modern days as that of Poor Richard himself. 

KATE UPSON CLARK. 





Attractive Old-fashioned Rugs. 











T A BAZAAR given not long ago by the graduate 
nurses of the New York Hospital, the best-selling 
articles in the display of skillful handiwork were the 
old-fashioned washable rugs familiar in the days of 
our grandmothers. Clean and wholesome looking, 
these quaint floor coverings have a charm with which 
nothing in the machine-made articles can compare, 
especially when used in bedroom or bath-room. They 
are so simple in construction that any little girl with 
a knack for sewing can easily make one for her room. 
Those made by the nurses are from the worn-out hos- 
pital uniforms of blue and white checked gingham. 
The cloth is torn into strips, which are sewed together 
and rolled into huge balls. When enough strip has been 
prepared it is braided and sewed flat into round or 
oblong-shaped rugs of various size. 





Wonderful, Mysterious Mexico, 





UILDED on the ruins of dead thrones 
Whose temple walls were old when Thebes was new ; 
On altars whose weird sacrificial stones 
With ghastly offerings were crimsoned through, 
Oblivion hides and holds thy secrets fast 
The dust of ages lies upon thy past, 
All wonderful, mysterious Mexico. 


HE conqueror came knocking at thy peaceful door 
And met thy outstretched hands with sword and 
tlame; 
With broken gods bestrewed thy altar tl >or, 
And slew thee in Christ’s loving, gentle name. 
But thy bold eagle clutched a serpent in the slipping sand, 
And bears it writhing o’er his blood-swept land, 
All wonderful, mysterious Mexico. 


HOU land of shrines and crosses, legends, yesterdays; 
From tropic splendor to eternal snow, 
Thy purple mountains rim such unfound ways 
Of wealth, the greedy world turns hither to thy slow 
Awakening ; to lay swift hands upon the treasured worth 
Thy solemn hills and hotland jungles hold 
Why 
And fill the coffers of the world with gold; 


Thou wonderful, awaking Mexico 
MADGE Morris 


thou couldst with a band of rubber belt the earth, 











us. If we consider it well, life 
itself is very much on the plan 
of a boomerang, and what we 
send out comes straight back 
to us sooner or later. In the light of this fact it 
behooves one, as a mere matter of selfishness, if for 
no other motive, to give out the best, not only in 
thoughts but in words and actions. In a monetary way 
charity begins at home, or it should, but in the matter 
of cheerfulness all are gifted with an inexhaustible 
supply which can be called upon at will. Some have 
banked it so long that it seems difficult to bring it to the 
surface, but it is there and ready to be lavished if one 
will. One of the greatest philanthropists I have 
ever known, although none too rich in this world’s 
goods, was absolutely reckless in the matter of smiles. 
She dispensed them to maids, elevator boys, to the 
milkman, the cabby, the policeman who helped her 
across the street, and last, but not least, she fairly 
juggled with them at home, and all the immediate 
members of her family basked in their sunshine ; yet 
she has never been impoverished, nor in all the years 
I have known her have her smiles lessened her natural 
dignity. There are just seven different kinds of 
smile—the scornful, the sarcastic, the envious, the 
pitying, which is like a slap inthe face, the flirtatious, 
the simper, and last, and far more valuable than all 
the others put together, that heaven-sent gift, the 
smile of good nature, of appreciation, of good-will, and 
the index to a cheerful nature. Come to think of it, 
there is one other kind—the mushy smile, as my small- 
boy friend would say, and it is most often seen upon the 
faces of public men and some women who would have 
the world think them the impersonation of amiability. 
A pleasant expression is good to see, but a fixed smirk 
is far worse than no smile at all, for half the charm of 
a smile lies in the knowledge that some one in particu- 
lar inspired it. None of us remains impervious to the 
smile of a baby, and in a street-car or any place where 
there are many persons we feel a sort of pleased 
superiority when the infant across the way singles us 
out for its attention and its smiles. No person is im- 
pervious to the right kind of smile at any time. Just 
as tne cheerful face of the saleswoman who hands us 
a package puts us in good humor, or the bright smile 
of a ‘‘newsy’’ lingers in our memory, so is it in the 
power of every one to pass the cheerfulness on. It is 
the one who dispenses good nature right and left who 
reaps the greatest benefit. A. R. RHETT. 


A Three Cent Fare on Street Cars. 


HE DECISION of the Ohio Supreme Court, which 
practically establishes a three-cent fare on the 
street railways of Cleveland, may be accepted as a 
forerunner of reduced fares on rapid-transit lines in 
many other American cities. That the general rate 
of five cents can be reduced to three and still leave a 
reasonable margin of profit for many street-car cor- 
porations cannot be doubted. That many of these en- 
terprises are operating on an enormously inflated cap- 
ital is a matter of common knowledge, as is also the 
fact that their owners and promoters have amassed 
great wealth under the franchises granted them by 
municipalities, which have cost them nothing, in many 
cases, except some fat bribes to local legislators and 
political bosses. Under municipal ownership the tram- 
way lines in many English cities are operated on a 
two-cent fare, with large resulting profit to the munic- 
ipalities. This kind of management we shall have 
here soon, unless our local traction corporations show 
a greater readiness than most of them have yet done 
to make just and reasonable concessions in rates. 


Cures Indigestion. 
HORSFORD’sS ACID PHOSPHATE. 
NATURE’S remedy for obstinate indigestion, ner- 
vous dyspepsia, headache, and depression. 
e * 


For Convenience 
always have a supply of Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk on hand. Suitable for all household pur- 
poses. For puddings, cake and all kinds of desserts. 
Send for Recipe Book, 108 Hudson Street, New York. 
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REMARKABLE SUCCESS OF THE SPORTSMAN WHO WENT BIRD-SHOOTING IN HIS MOTOR-CAR. 





PERCY F. MEGARGEL FORDING A STREAM IN IDAHO ON HIS TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR. 


CURIOUS AND VARIED UTILITY OF THE AUTOMOBILE. 


A Girl, a Man, and an Auto. 


Continued from page 5s. 


too far. I’m the one you’re to deal with in this case, 
not the young lady ; she has noth——-’’ 

“* Hey, just hold on a minute, young fellow! She 
was running it, wasn’t she ?”’ 

He looked at me as though he could eat me. 

““Yes. I can’t deny that,’’ I said, with some 
heat ; ‘‘ but the case ends there as far as she is con- 
cerned. The machine is mine, and I’]l be much obliged 
to you if you’ll deal directly with me.”’ 

‘Then I’ll have to arrest you both,’’ he announced 
quietly, in just the tone of voice one might say, ‘‘It’s 
just five o’clock,’’ or, ‘‘It looks like rain this after- 
noon.’”’ 

He reached in the inside pocket of his coat and 
drew forth a printed pamphlet, which he held up be- 
fore my astonished gaze for inspection. ‘‘ Here are 
the laws, sir. You’ve broken them and you’ll have 
to take the consequences ; I see no other way out 
of it. The young lady is guilty of running a self-pro- 
pelled vehicle through the city limits of Yonkers faster 
than eight miles an hour; and you, young man, will 
have to pay about one hundred dollars, which is the 
fine imposed for letting some one, other than a bona- 
fide, registered chauffeur, run your machine on the 
public highways. It’s a clear case against both of you, 
according to the way I look at it.”’ 

I was thunderstruck. Betty was ready to shriek. 
The cop, however, seemed greatly amused at our 
plight. 

After a few gasps I recovered from the shock. 
‘Arrest both of us?’’ I cried, as if doubting the 
truth of my senses. ‘‘Why, man, that’s absurd ! 
Surely you’re not playing a joke on us.”’ 

He laughed outright at this—it was too much for 
him. ‘‘A joke you say? Well, I don’t think you’ll 
laugh much when the magistrate takes your pretty 
money or gives you the option of spending a few days 
in jail. If you do, all I’ve got to say is that you’ve 
get a very strange sense of humor.’’ 

He was obdurate— there was no use denying that 
and things were beginning to look uncomfortably seri- 
ous. Evidently it was high time that I made a bold 
dash for liberty, if ever we were going to get out of 
the scrape with credit to ourselves. 

“* Now look here, officer,’’ I began in my sweetest 
tones, taking him sociably by the arm and leading him 
gently away, at the same time winking at Betty to keep 
quiet just then, ‘‘I want to talk over this matter with 
you privately if you will spare me a second or two of 
your valuable time, for I want to be out of earshot of 
the young lady. You understand ?’’ 

He leaned his bicycle against a tree and we stood to 
one side of the road, near a stone fence that inclosed a 
large place at our left. 

Then I began my campaign. ‘‘ Have a panetela ?’’ 
I inquired, offering him the case and selecting one my- 
self. ‘*‘ No?—oh, you can’t smoke on duty? That’s 
too bad. Well, put it away until you can; it’ll taste 
all the better, any way, when you do smoke it.” I 
struck a match and lighted my cigar. ‘‘ Where do I 
live?” I repeated, in answer to his question. ‘* Oh, 
here in New York, of course (puff, puff). I’m stop- 
ping temporarily at the Hoffman House, for I expect to 
go abroad next week (puff) on my honeymoon. That 
is (puff, puff), I hope to—if everything goes well.’’ 
As I added this I nodded my head meaningly in the 
direction of Betty, who was sitting quietly at the 
wheel, her dimpled chin resting in the hollow of her 
hand and her large eyes fixed on vacancy. I wondered 
if she was thinking of me then. 

The policeman’s eyes softened at the picture of de- 
jection she presented, and he looked quizzically for a 
moment at both of us, but said nothing. 

‘* You see, it’s this way,’’ I went on, having sud- 
denly decided to present the case in its true light 
and to count on his sense of the romantic to see it 
through properly. ‘‘I’m not engaged to the girl 
yet, but I think I stand a pretty good chance of win- 
ning her before I go—you know how things are—you 
sort of feel it. Well, there is another man in the case, 
and that is why I was spurred on to do what I did this 
afternoon. I knew she had a half-planned engage- 
ment to see him this evening, and I resolved to break 
it up somehow —do something to cause a long delay in 


getting back. My plan, you see, was to pretend that 
the machine had run out of gasoline, and as soon as 
we had gone a little beyond Yonkers I was going to 
work it. But it miscarried, as you observed, through 
my own stupidity. I tried to teach her how to run 
the machine on the way out and, unfortunately, forgot 
all about speed laws and other restrictions.’’ I fleck- 
ed off the ash from my cigar. ‘‘ Guess if you had 
been in my place, officer, you wouldn’t have acted 
very differently.’’ It was my last shot, and I hoped 
it would strike home. 

I laughed at the irony of the situation and then 
lapsed into silence for a few moments. I would give 
him ample time to ponder over what I had just said to 
him. Betty was still staring into space, thinking, prob- 
ably, of the fate in store for her should my efforts to 
humor the man fail utterly, and I was not in a very 
cheerful frame of mind myself. Seemingly the bicycle- 
cop was engrossed in the task of moving about with the 
tip of his boot a small stone that lay on the ground by 
the roadside, but I’m sure he was really thinking 
about a girl, a man, and an auto, and struggling 
very hard with his conscience—if a policeman may be 
said to have such a thing. 

Finally he looked up from his stone-rolling occupa- 
tion and a smile hovered about the corners of his mouth. 

‘*T’ll let you off this time, my friend,’’ he said, slow- 
ly, looking over significantly at Betty, ‘‘ though not 
because you were ‘not in the wrong,’ as most law- 
breakers claim to be, but because if I arrest you and 
your pretty friend I would be doing both a wrong that 
would bring about no end of trouble.’’ 

He reached for his wheel and prepared to mount it. 
‘These things somehow get into the papers and make 
it decidedly disagreeable for the parties concerned, 
and I shouldn’t like to see her at all uneasy on my ac- 
count. You see, young fellow,’’ he added, sadly, 
“‘T had a little sweetheart of my own once, too, 
but that’s neither here nor there, for she wasn’t your 
kind, like that girl there. She ran away with another 
fellow, and I never set eyes on her again. So if I let 
you go this time, my friend, it is for her sake that I 
do it--remember that. No, don’t thank me _ now, 
sir,’’ he said with a wave of his hand, “‘ but if you 
ever win her and get married here in New York I 
wouldn’t mind getting an invite to the wedding. My 
name is Murray—Thomas J. And now, good luck to 
you, sir.”’ 

‘*Thanks,’’ I said, gratefully, holding out my hand 
tohim. ‘‘I never forget my friends ; be sure of that. 
You’ll find my name here.’’ 

He took my card, stowed it away in his hat some- 
where, and got on his wheel. As he passed down the 
road he nodded pleasantly to Betty. 

“*Tsn’t he going to arrest us ?”’ she cried, gleefully, 
as I clambered into the seat beside her and started the 
machine. ‘‘ Why, Dick, you’re a wonder! How did 
you manage it ?”’ 

The flush on her cheeks was very becoming. 

“*T didn’t,’’ Ianswered simply, coloring under her 
gaze. ‘‘ Cupid was at the wheel.’’ 

Betty didn’t deny it, either—-probably because | 
didn’t give her time. I’m sure she must have known 
all along how I felt and how she felt, for I was able 
to convince her of just a few things in as many min- 
utes. That part, however, we’ll skip for the time 
being. I will say, though, that Betty managed the 
little Steamer so erratically after that, that I often 
had to take a hand in the matter—or, to be exact, two 
hands. Once, I remember, when we had stopped by 
the roadside to light the headlights, she said her nose 
was cold—and I took the hint at once. Betty was 
always original in her methods, any way ! 

When finally we reached the city, darkness had 
long since fallen. 

“*What about the other man ?’’ I inquired solic- 
itously, as we drew up before her house and I helped 
her to alight. ‘‘ He’ll be here to call for you at eight, 
won’t he, Betty ?”’ 

“*No,’’ she laughed, dimpling sweetly. ‘‘ You can 
telegraph him that I’m awfully sorry, but I won’t be 
able to keep the engagement this evening. Another, of 
greater importance,’’ she added, roguishly, “‘ prevents 
me—though don’t, for mercy’s sake, forget and tell 
him that, too! Now, hurry back, you old dear; sup- 
per ’ll be ready almost any minute.’’ 

And I was off. 


What Legitimate Enterprise 


Or INVESTMENT OFFERS THE PROBABILITY OF THE 
GREATEST RETURNS WITHIN A REASONABLE TIME ? 


HE UNDOUBTED answeris, mining. Mining is an 
appropriation of the stores of natural treasure 
that already exist. When conducted on a thoroughly 
honest business basis it is by far the most profitable of 
our productive industries. A safe business in mining 
means just what it does in any other enterprise, the 
union of technical knowledge and experience, a valu- 
able field, and sufficient capital to carry forward what- 
ever is undertaken. The combination of these elements 
of success can be obtained only by co-operation, and 
the aggregation of modest investments when employed 
in a good field with honest management, offers to each 
shareholder his proportion of the same opportunity and 
profit that is open to the millionaire. Every one who 
reads of the fortunes thus quickly made invariably 
wishes that such an opportunity would present itself 
to him. Buying stocks on margin is not investing in 
mines, nor do flyers in the market constitute mining. 
No popular error is more unfounded than the prevailing 
impression that mining is a losing venture, or that the 
conservative man does not enter into such enterprises. 
Like all error it arises from a lack of knowledge and 
vanishes when we face the facts. We who are ac- 
quainted with the mining ventures of the West, know 
that some of the most successful men in the United 
States, among our financiers, bankers, manufacturers 
and merchants, are engaged in mining. They go about 
it in the safe, sane way that they take up their other 
business ventures, very little publicity being given to 
this character of their investments because they know 
that there is an ignorant prejudice existing among a 
great many people who have been caught by the 
““fakes,’’ and that it would, therefore, in their minds 
prejudice them in their communities were they known 
to be interested in mining. True, there have been 
failures in mining. Banks fail, crops fail, and the 
records show that nine-tenths of the men who engage 
in business fail. No field of human energy is exempt. 
No other avenue of human industry holds out the 
prospect of such rich returns as does mining. What 
is taken out of the ground robs no one, but adds wealth 
to that already possessed. Mining unlocks the stores 
of nature’s reserves. The United States census of 
1900 shows the average earnings of the producer of 
farm products to have been $297 per capita ; for lum- 
ber men $425 per capita ; for those engaged in manu- 
facturing industries $764 per capita ; while for those 
engaged in metal mining the per capita was $1,910. 
These, after all, are the only creators of wealth. All 
other kinds of business derive their incomes from these 
four, and mining returned to those engaged in it 64 
times as much as the farm, 44 times as much as the 
lumber, 24 times as much as manufacturing. This is 
the actual result in spite of the failures. The same 
census report also shows that 212 mines made an aver- 
age of 200 per cent. annually on the original capital 
invested. It is true that the investor who can see the 
dividend farthest off makes the most money. The 
man who invests at the right time at the lowest price 
gets all the advantages. The time to invest in the 
Mogollon Gold and Copper Company is fe present. Our 
phenomenal offer guarantees you your principal with 6 
per cent. interest and gives you a bonus of 50 per cent. 
of your investment in full-paid, non-assessable capital 
stock of the company. The very low capitalization 
and small bonded indebtedness with the tremendously 
large property and great values known to be contained 
therein make this an opportunity for investment that 
comes but once in a lifetime. By writing to Thomas 
J. Curran, president, full information will be sent. 
Address Thomas J. Curran, 290 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 


The Sierra Con. Mine—A Correction. 


N ARTICLE in the issue of LESLIE’S WEEKLY of 
January 11th stated that the Sierra Consolidated 
Gold Mining Company had on January 10th withdrawn 
its offer of 100 per cent. stock bonus with the bonds. 
This was an error, as the withdrawal of the offer 
does not take place until January 20th. 
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The Man in the Auto saa ye on 








NTEREST in the coming two-mile- 
a-minute race over the Daytona- 
Ormond course has been increased 
by Hemery’s recent attack on the 
kilometre record, which ne suc eeded 
in breaking by doing the stunt in 
The old record which 
has stood since November, 1904, was 
21 3-5 seconds by Baras on the Dour- 
dan course in an &0-horse-power Dar- 
racq, the new record having been 
made on a 200-horse-power car of the 


20 3-5 second 


same make. Now, akilometre in 20 3-5 
seconds i ju ta fraction better than 
33 1-5 seeonds for a mile, so that if a 
ear can go at this rate for a kilometre 
it may be confidently expected that 
for the longer distance the rate of 
speed will not only be maintained, but 
increased, Last year the best Florida 
kilometre record was in 20 seconds by 
Arthur MeDonald ina Napier. 
a 


A PECULIAR thing about trying to 

reach a certain limit of speed is 
that the closer you get to it, the more 
difficult it becomes to attain it. Com- 
parisons with other speeds are of 
course more than favorable to the 
automobile. In harness racing, the 





ad 





by usurpation of power, the police com- 
missioner being merely an executive, 
and not a legislative, officer. It was 
told in these columns a year ago that 
the point was raised in the Childs 
case before Judge Aspinall in Brook- 
lyn, by the Hon. James D. Bell, now 
the corporation counsel of the bor- 
ough of Brooklyn, that the ordinance 
of the park department was illegal 
when it debarred all other vehicles 
but horse-drawn carriages from the 
Ocean Parkway. Counselor Bell’s 
contention was that the park com- 
missioner only had the right to regu- 
late, and that if he had the right to 
prohibit there would be nothing to 
regulate. Since then Judge Gaynor 
has decided a similar case in a simi- 
lar way, and the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York has sustained that decision. 
Justice Jenks, who wrote the opinion, 
says ‘‘that the power to regulate is 
not the power to prohibit, and that 
the very idea of a street imports 
the right of the general public to 
pass and repass thereon through- 
out all the parts thereof, and that to 
regulate, the only power the Legisla- 








fastest mile was Dan Patch’s paced 


mile in 1255}, which was done in Oc- THE CHINESE MINISTER, SIR CHENTUNG LIANG-CHENG, RIDING AWAY FROM THE 


tober of last year, while Lou Dillon’s 
world record, made in October, 1903, 
of 1:584 still stands as the world’s trotting record. 
he fastest recorded run ona railroad is that of the 
Empire State Express in May, 1893, when a mile was 
covered in 33 seconds, at a rate of 112 5-10 miles per 
hour. The two fastest straightaway records for auto- 
mobiles are the Florida beach records of Bowden, 3 
1-5, and MeDonald, 24 2-5, the latter being the official 
record, Bowden’s car being overweight. Ona eircular 
track, Oldfield’s old record of 53 seconds still stands, 
but a new record was made during July, 1905, by Webb 
Jay of 48 4-5 seconds on the Morris Park are-of-a- 
circle track. 
a 

"YN THE first day of January of this year the gross 

total of automobiles registered in New York State 
was exactly 23,853, of which 232 were registered 
during December, 1905, the registration in that month 
more than doubling that in December, 1904. A pe- 
culiar thing about the month’s registration was that 
the bulk of the cars were runabouts, and that fewer 
foreign cars were registered than for some months 
past, there being but 28 of them, and even these were 
divided between twelve different makes. Over fifty 
thousand of the automobiles used in the United States 
are registered in New York, New Jersey, and Massa- 
chusetts, which confirms the estimate made in these 
columns nearly a year ago, that at the close of the 
year 1905, 85,000 automobiles would be used in the 
United States, or one to every one thousand inhabit- 
ants ; and this gross total is verified by the figures of 
registration in the different States, to say nothing of 
those States where automobiles are not registered. — It 
is expected as a conservative estimate that between 
forty-five thousand and fifty thousand automobiles will 
be sold in this country during the current year. There 
are now about one hundred and fifty makers and im- 
porters of automobiles doing business in the United 
States who produce 350 different patterns of automo- 
biles. : 

a 

THE NEW YORK and New Jersey Telephone Com- 

pany has just issued a good-roads map of New Jer- 
sey, similar to the one it recently issued of Long Island. 
The new map covers the northern and central sections 
of New Jersey, showing all the good roads as far 
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south as Chester, Penn., which indicates, of course, all 
the roads leading into Philadelphia. That there will be 
a demand for this map is evident when it is stated that 
it may be had without cost—simply for the asking. 
+ 

“THE STATE BOARD of canvassers of New York, 

which met at Albany during the closing days 
of the past year, announced that the sixth constitu- 
tional amendment, known as article seven of the consti- 
tution, polled nearly 6,000 more votes than any of the 
other amendments did, being passed by a majority of 
383, 188 for, as opposed to 117,181 against it. Auto- 
inobile interest in this amendment lies in the fact that 
it is the good-roads amenement which permits the 
State to bond itself annually in the sum of $5,000,000 
for ten years, thus emulating the example of New 
Jersey, which, during the last thirteen years, has 
built 1,111 miles of improved roads at a cost to the 
State of only $1,925,441, the counties paying one-third 
of the expense. 

7 
ARLYLE’S fable of the turtle which was asked 

whether it preferred to be made into soup or 
steak, to which the turtle replied that it preferred to 
be left as it was, but which the philosopher called 
‘‘begging the question,’’ is recalled by the recent 
automobile measure called the ‘Outing Magazine 
Automobile Bill,’’ which has just been introduced in 
the Legislatures of different States. Outing, edited by 
Caspar Whitney, has long been supposed to be dedicat- 
ed to outdoor life of every kind, and not to be a spon- 
sor for sumptuary legislation. That this measure 
would be sumptuary legislation is shown by the fact 
that the license fees, which are now merely nominal, 
are increased to $25 for each automobile. Even the 
humble motor cycle, which is now exempt in New 
York State, is included in the act. Automobilists in 
every State should sandbag this measure immediately 
upon its appearance and not let it live long enough to 
ever come out of the legislative committees. 


- 








ORMER Police Commissioner McAdoo’s traffic reg- 
ulations, like all other public measures, are sub- 
ject to different points of view. No one denies that, in 
a way, they did good, but all of this goodness was offset 


ture gave the police commissioner, 
implies that there exists a subject 
which is to be regulated.’’ Finally 
Justice Jenks says “‘that he has 
sought to point out that the police power and the 
exercise of such power by a subordinate are quite 
different things, with the difference that exists be- 
tween a sovereign and a servant. Automobiles, 
like all other road vehicles, have an inalienable right 
to use the streets and highways, which existed long 
before and will last much longer than the temporary 
power of a police commissioner.’” We hope General 
Bingham, New York’s new police commissioner, will 
take notice of this decision and its far-reaching results. 
The automobilist has rights that must be respected. 
ALEX SCHWALBACH. 


. 2 
Unconscious Poisoning 


How IT OFTEN HAPPENS FROM COFFEE. 


CAPITOL 


ee | HAD no idea,’’ writes a Duluth man, ‘‘ that it 

was the coffee I had been drinking all my life 
that was responsible for the headaches which were 
growing upon me, for the dyspepsia that no medicines 
would relieve, and for the acute nervousness which 
unfitted me not only for work but also for the most 
ordinary social functions. 

*“ But at last the truth dawned upon me. _I forth- 
with bade the harmful beverage a prompt farewell, 
ordered in some Postum and began to use it. The 
good effects of the new food drink were apparent 
within a very few days. My headaches grew less 
frequent, and decreased in violence, my stomach grew 
strong and able to digest my food without distress of 
any kind, my nervousness has gone and I am able to 
enjoy lifewith my neighbors and sleep soundly o’ nights 
My physical strength and nerve power have increased 
so much that I can do double the work I used to do, 
and feel no undue fatigue afterwards. 

**This improvement set in just as soon as the old 
coffee poison had so worked out of my system as to 
allow the food elements in the Postum to get a hold 
to build me up again. I cheerfully testify that it was 
Postum and Postum alone that did all this, for when 
I began to drink it I *‘ threw physie to the dogs.’’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the famous little book, 
‘“The Road to Wellville,’’ in packages. 
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takes money to make money,’’ but it 


of American Sugar, had over all other 


the full subscription rates, namely, five dollars per | Money market, but it should also seek must be in a smart fellow’s hands. See, | stockholders by his intimate knowledge 


annum, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what | to prevent a glut of money. He be- for instance, how easy it was for Gates 
and his crowd two years ago to make a 
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them to the early délivery of their papers and to | lieves that we should have an adjustable 


of its earnings and surplus, and his re- 
fusal to reveal it to the shareholders 
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additional charge is made for answering questions, unprofitable interest rates, the govern- 
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closed, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary, | librium of rates, as it always has sought 


All inquiries should be addressed to “ Jasper,’’ 


Financial Editor LESLIE'S WEEKLY, 225 Fourth | to give assistance, inan emergency, when most any price! 
there has been a scarcity of loanable 
|s IT surprising that the impromptu, | funds and abnormally high rates of inter- 

Other countries seem to be able to 
regulate their banking systems so as to 
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pointed, and suggestive remarks of est. 
my friend, the eminent banker, Jacob H. 
Schitl, bef 


on the money question,ereated a mild flur- do the same ? 
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the amazement and annoyance of those 
who thought it could not be taken from 
them, and who had to have it back at al- 
How easy it was re- 
cently for Gates, intrenched in Republic | increase ? 
Steel, to gobble up Tennessee Coal and these things; but the insiders know 
Iron, and sundry other iron and steel | and while the public are guessing in- 
companies, in preparation for a steel | siders are either buying or selling. 

re the chamber of commerce | meet all exigencies. Why should we not | trust of his own, with about one-sixth 


they had a perfect right to do, at their 
annual meetings. Is the dividend on 
Amalgamated, Anaconda, or Sugar, or 
Smelting to be increased? Is the stock 
to have a substantial rise because of this 
The public can guess about 
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Secretary Shaw is on) the capital of the Morgan Steel Trust, | cumulate enormous wealth, and become 
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bluntly that our present monetary sys- | He seems to agree in part with Mr. poration! 
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It has been so easy for the big bull 
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lieves that the government should not 
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CLEVELAND, O., Dec. 21st, 1905. 

HE POPULATION of Cleveland, 

O., is about 475,000. The number 

of individual accounts in its savings 

banks is more than 400,000. Nu- 

merically there is a savings-bank 

account in Cleveland for nearly 

every man, woman, and child of its population. These 

400,000 accounts, however, are from all corners of the 
earth. Here is a remarkable situation. 

Eight million persons in the United States have on 
deposit in savings banks three billion dollars. Six 
per cent. of all this money is in the banks of the city 
of Cleveland. Although Cleveland’s population is 
only one-half of one per cent. of the population of the 
whole country, the metropolis of Ohio holds in savings 
$185,000,000, or more than six per cent. of the coun- 
try’s total savings-bank deposits! In the proportion 
of this fund to the number of its people, the largest 
city of the “‘ Buckeye ’”’ State far surpasses any other 
American or foreign community. Cleveland is the 
savings city of the world. The reasons for this con- 
dition and its effects involve the same important and 
interesting facts. 

Not long ago a deposit came to a Cleveland savings 
institution all the way around the world from Bankok, 
India. Another came from Shanghai, China. Hun- 
dreds of them have come from the Philippines. Money 
for savings has been sent to Cleveland from every 
country of Central America and half of those of South 
America. Cuba, Porto Rico, and Hawaii have con- 
tributed. England, France, Germany, Italy, and Spain 
have all sent money to be kept in the savings banks 
of Cleveland, O. Accounts have come to these banks 
from two of the countries of Africa. Every State in 
the Union and four of the provinces of Canada have 
persons who are depositors in the Cleveland savings 
banks. 

You will ask two questions : ‘‘ How does it happen 
that these deposits from all parts of the globe are at- 
tracted particularly to Cleveland ?’’ And the other 
question is, ** Why does Cleveland hold such a large 
percentage, proportionately, of the savings-bank de- 
posits of the United States ?’’ 

The answer to the first question is, the spread of 
the banking-by-mail idea ; and the answer to the sec- 
ond question involves the commercial condition and 
growth of Cleveland itself, by which its savings banks 
are enabled to pay four per cent. on deposits, while 
the savings institutions of New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, and other cities dare not pay usually 
more than three per cent. 

Banking by mail is a comparatively new, but a rap- 
idly growing system. It employs two agencies, ad- 
vertising and the post-office. We wonder, for in- 
stance, how the account came from Shanghai, China. 
An American sailor aboard a man-of-war in the Chinese 
harbor is reading an American magazine. He sees 
an advertisement there that tells him that a Cleveland 
savings bank pays four per cent. on deposits from 
anywhere ; and the advertisement perhaps sets forth 
the astonishing growth of money at compound inter- 
est. The sailor writes a letter, incloses some money, 
and the account is started. The cowboy in the West 
reads the same or a similar announcement, and he 
starts a saving against old age. The farmer in the 
backwoods of a New England State is told by an ad- 
vertisement in his weekly paper that a great, sound 
bank in Cleveland, O., protected by every means of 
safety, will pay him four per cent. interest on his de- 
posits ; and, after mature deliberation, he creeps to 
his secret hiding-place, draws forth the sock filled 
with precious coins, takes them to the nearest post- 
office, buys a money order, and sends it on to the Ohio 
metropolis. 

Thousands of letters in the files of the banks of 
Cleveland show that just these things have been done. 
There are among these thousands, letters from sailors, 
cowboys, and farmers. These files, too, are filled 
with romance and tragedy. A short note in a delicate 
hand was shown me from a young girl in Michigan, who 
withdrew her account because she said that she needed 
the money to buy a wedding trousseau. Two weeks 
later the money was returned ard re-deposited. The 
girl said simply that there would be no wedding. A 


mechanie wrote that he and his wife had decided that 
they wantea to own a home, but they would not go in 
debt for it. He had planned to save five dollars every 
week until he had enough money to buy a house out- 
right and pay for it. He started his account, and con- 
tinued his deposits regularly for ten years. At the 
end of that time he had more than $3,000 to his credit. 
He drew this out and bought a home, which he de- 
scribed at some length in his letter to the bank’s presi- 
dent. Another letter was from a New York business 
man who sent a deposit of $20,000, saying that he had 
taken the money out of railroad securities because he 
was afraid of the effect of proposed rate legislation by 
Congress. 

Through publicity in magazines and newspapers and 
the cumulative advertising by word of mouth, Cleve- 
land’s great savings banks that pay four per cent. are 
becoming known throughout the country and wher- 
ever an American may be. A number of Uncle Sam’s 
soldiers in the Philippines have arranged with army 
headquarters at Washington to have a certain portion 
of every month’s pay sent regularly to one of the 
Cleveland banks. The same thing is done in the navy. 
Other sums are sent systematically from large man- 
ufacturing concerns in the East, so that of the 400,000 
savings-banks accounts in Cleveland a_ substantial 
proportion is from persons who live elsewhere ; and 
of the $185,000,000 deposits, a large part is the money 
of individuals who reside in another city, State, or 
country. Millions of the deposits are trust funds from 
all parts of the United States, this investment being 
considered even better than government and other 
high-class bonds, for the reason that it is safe and 
pays a much larger rate of interest. 

The experience of the banks of Cleveland shows 
that there is no loss in sending money by the mails. 
None of the banks has a record of a single instance 
of this kind. Depositors are always instructed to 
send money orders or drafts, or, when cash is mailed, 
to have the letters registered. 

With the development of the savings of Cleveland 
its banks have become institutions of enormous 
strength. Two of them have erected huge office 
buildings costing more than a millon dollars apiece, 
and another bank has started the construction of what 
will be the largest exclusive bank building in the 
country. Two of them have deposits of nearly fifty 
million dollars each. In the city there are nine na- 
tional banks, fourteen trust companies, and eighteen 
savings banks, with a combined capital and surplus 
of $35,000,000, and combined deposits of more than 
two hundred million dollars. 

**Clevelanders have learned at home the advan- 
tages that our savings institutions offer,’’ said Mr. E. 
G. Tillotson, vice-president and manager of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company, one of the large savings banks 
of the city. This bank has assets of $28,000,000, and 
deposits amounting to more than $25,000,000. ‘‘ We 
point out to those who write to us for detailed informa- 
tion the surprising results of constant, persistent sav- 
ing. Let me give you an example. If a parent de- 
posits one dollar at the birth of a child, and adds at 
each succeeding anniversary of the birthday a number 
of dollars equal to the number of years that the child 
has lived, the amount by the time the son or daughter 
is twenty-one years of age, computed at 4 per cent. 
interest, compounded semi-annually, will equal $300. 
This would be a substantial nest-egg to begin life with. 

‘“The man who deposits only twenty-five cents 
a week, drawing 4 per cent., compounded semi- 
annually, will have to his credit at the end of five 
years, $73; at the end of ten years, $162; at the 
end of twenty years, $403; at the end of forty 
years, $1,294. The man who saves $5 a week at this 
rate would be worth at the end of forty years the 
snug fortune of $25,888. These two tables are educa- 
tional and interesting. Look them over: 


WEEKLY SAVINGS. For For For For 














5 years, 10 years. 20 years. | 40 years. 
$ 73 $ 162 $ 403 $ 1,291 
146 324 806 2 5S 

293 650 1,614 5177 

585 1,301 3,228 10,355 
1,462 3,252 8,070 25,888 


DAILY SAVINGS For For For 
> years 10 years, “yoars, 
$ -01 $ 20 $ 45 $ 115 
-02 10 oO £30 
03 60 140 240 
05 100 230 570 
10 200 150 i,130 
25 500 1,140 2.830 
50 1,000 2,280 5,620 
1.00 2,000 1,540 11,200 
At four per cent. interest, one dollar each week deposited with 


this company would increase as fol’ow 


In five years. --. 


$ 287-68 


In ten years. ---- : teeter sees 689.35 
In fifteen years -...------ ; wees 1,066.45 
In twenty years ...-..- ‘ 1,588.22 


Larger sums grow equally fast ; money doubles at compound in- 
terest in about seventeen years. 

‘*The man who saves $1 a day for twenty years will 
have $7,300. At compound interest at 4 per cent. the 
sum is $11,300, just $4,000 greater. That is the differ- 
ence between simple saving and what the savings bank 
offers. When a long time and compound interest are 
considered there is a great advantage in a 4 per cent. 
interest rate over 3 per cent. The 1 per cent. in this 
case adds just one-third to your income. 

“*The dissemination of these facts has brought 
abundant results to us. We are receiving an increas- 
ing number of accounts from all over the world. In 
one year the deposits in the company of which I am 
an officer have grown $5,597,000, or more than 28 
per cent., and this is exclusive of city of Cleveland or 
Cuyahoga County funds. The number of individual 
accounts has increased over 13,060, or 33 1-3 per 
cent. We now have over 52,000 separate depositors, 
the average deposit being about $400. One of the 
admirable features of the savings-bank account is the 
fact that the principal is always permanent, always 
worth one hundred cents on the dollar. This is not 
invariably so with bonds and other high-grade securi- 
ties, which are bought at market price to-day and 
may be worth considerably more or less to-morrow. 
In a savings-bank account the feature of speculation 
is entirely eliminated. A high-class railroad bond, for 
instance, draws 4 per cent. simple interest. A savings- 
bank deposit at 4 per cent. has the additional value of 
compounding its interest semi-annually.’’ 

As to the question, ‘* How can Cleveland pay four 
per cent. with safety when savings banks of other 
large cities pay only three per cent. or less ?’’ these 
facts are tomeconclusive. In the first place, institu- 
tions doing a savings and trust business in this city are 
rigidly guarded by the Ohio laws. Their investments 
must be absolutely without question. No loans are 
made on unsecured notes or paper, not even if in- 
dorsed by a John D. Rockefeller. Loans are made 
only on the best collateral, or real-estate securities 
having value largely in excess of the amount borrowed. 
There is in Cleveland, as a rule, an unlimited demand 
for loans of this variety at six per cent. 

Cleveland is pretty generally known throughout 
civilization to be, commercially, one of the healthiest 
and soundest cities in America. In population it is 
the seventh in the United States. It has 3,400 sepa- 
rate and distinct manufacturing enterprises, with an 
annual product of more than one hundred and fifty 
million dollars. It is first in the United States in 
ship-building, and in the worla second only in this 
branch of manufacturing to the industries of the 
Clyde. Cleveland is the largest iron market in the 
world. The iron ores from the Lake Superior country 
are brought to the city’s great furnaces from the 
northwest to meet the coal from the Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania fields to the southeast, making iron, shipping, 
and coal the great commercial trio here. Cleveland 
ranks first in the United States in the production of 
heavy machinery, wire and wire nails, bolts and nuts, 
carriage hardware, heavy forgings, blankets, shoddy, 
and many other items of manufacture. Cleveland 
produces half the beet-sugar machinery manufactured 
in the United States. This city makes the largest 
telescopes and largest cotton presses, and sixty per 
cent. of the gas and gasoline stoves used in America. 
The largest paint factory in the United States, the 
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Street, and fulfilled their promises of big 
returns to all who would follow in their 
wake, has given them tremendous pres- 
tige. As long as things go their way 
nobody will find fault, but will not the 
time come when these big gamblers will 
themselves realize that prices are too 
high? And will they not then quietly 
slide out of their securities, taking ad- 
vantage of their inside knowledge to 
profit by a decline just as they profited 
hy an advance? What will their follow- 
ers do under these changed conditions ? 
They will do one of two things; that is, 
retain their holdings patiently in the 
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Bonds. 


(List upon application.) 
Commission orders 
executed upon the 

New York Stock Exchanges 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
Bankers. 


William & Pine Sts., New York. 








5Z Investment Bonds 


Principal ond Interest Absolutely Guaranteed. 
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1EMBERS WALI 
Specialists in Mining Securities 
Write or wire for bids or offerings on any mining 
stock. Tonopah, Goldfield and Bullfrog stocks accurate- 
ly quoted. We issue semi-weekly a MINING MAR- 
KET LETTER that is of interest to every in- 
vestor, FREK, on request. 

5 WALL ST., NEW YORK CITY 
NEW YORK CURB STOCKS 
BOSTON CURB STOCKS 
LONDON MINING SHARES 
TONOPAH & NEVADA STOCKS 


MISCELLANEOUS MINING SECURITIES 
BOUGHT, SOLD, CARRIED ON MARGIN AND 
ACCURATELY QUOTED. 
Special descriptive letter on Sound Mining Invest 
ments returning 8% to 1€% will be sent on application, 
CATLIN @ POWELL Co. 
Millis Building, New York 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia 


She was a widow whose husband died 
without life insurance and was compelled 
to--—— ; but why give harrowing de- 
tails? Every man knows the privations 
and hardships which fall toa poor widow; 
every loving husband has some life in- 
surance for her protection. 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 


WORTH READING, 


NORTH AMERICAN MINER. 


It shows you the road to success. 

It prevents you making bad investments. 

It jeads you to good investments. 

It is a stepping-stone to a successful life. 

It is mailed on request six months free. 
NORTH AMERICAN MINER, 


Dept. 64, 32 Broadway, New York. 
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solutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach ee free, you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business le illy, remember we eo aclear profit 
of 22 for every day ork, absolutely sure. Write at once. 
BOYAL MANUFAC TURING CO. Box 1359 Detroit, Mieh. 


Mining Companies 
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makers. 


hope of a chance to sell, or sell and meet 
the loss. 

There are evidences that this year will 
witness a number of reorganizations of 
over-capitalized industrials, and perhaps 
of some over-capitalized railroads. The 
complete overhauling of the Cordage 
trust, the proposed reduction of the 
capital of American Malting, and the 
contemplated reduction in the capital 
of Corn Products, as well as the pass- 
ing of the dividend on Rock Island pre- 
ferred and the muddle in which the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton and Dayton finds itself, 
are all indications that reorganizers will 
have considerable work to do in the geod 
year 1906. And this work will be in the 
rightdirection. It will be an advantage to 
every over-capitalized industrial to come 
down to earth again by squeezing the 


| water out of the stock as the American 


Ice Company did so successfully. But 
shareholders ought always to ask for fair 
play. That is not being given by the 
reorganizers of the American Malting 
Company. No provision at all is being 
made for the forty per cent. of accu- 
mulated dividends on Malt preferred. 


| This is an extraordinary and unusual ex- 





perience. The American Ice Company 
gave to the holders of its preferred stock 
the full amount of the accumulated divi- 


dends on the preferred, in a good six per | 


cent. debenture bond, now selling at 
nearly ninety. Republic Steel Company 
is paying its accumulated dividends on 
the preferred in cash. The Pneumatic 
Tool Company proposes to do the same. 
This is only just and fair. 

If every stockholder in every company 
would only bear in mind that he has his 
legal rights which cannot be taken from 
him, and that the courts are established 
to protect him in the maintenance of 


| these rights, there would be more fair | 
| play and less trickery in the manage- 


| 


ment of our great corporations. There 
are abundant signs of an awakening of 


| stockholders to this fact, just as policy- 








| 


holders of our great insurance companies 
are beginning to realize that they have 


| been neglecting their duty by failing to 


attend the annual meetings of the mu- 
tual companies. If the new year leads 
to a decided reform in this matter it 
will make Wall Street better and cleaner. 

I foresaw and predicted long ago that, 
if the money stringency which always 
came in the fall was protracted it would 
perplex the bulls in the market, if it did 
not completely upset them. The strin- 
gency has been persistent, even in spite of 
the temporary relief afforded by Secre- 
tary Shaw, and the diligent efforts of the 
New York banks to attract outside cap- 
ital. 
investors that unless money rates, were 
relaxed the market would have to give 
way. This was the reason why observ- 
ant and experienced men in Wall Street 
opposed all efforts to advance the market 
at a critical time. 

How desperate and determined has 
been the effort of the bulls to maintain 
an upward trend in the face of interest 


rates mounting up to 125 per cent. — the 
highest in nearly twenty years — few 
have been permitted to know. The 
failure of this effort, it was foreseen, 


must result in a reaction all the more 


serious because of the high plane on) 


which the market had been put. The 
higher the rise, the greater the fall. 
The tendency toward pessimism in the 
stock market has grown with every ad- 
vance in prices, because those who take 
into consideration the doctrine of chances 
know that the longer a bull market lasts, 
the nearer the end must be. The signs 
of reaction which were distinctly mani- 
fested at the opening of the new year 
confirm this theory. 

The one hope of the leaders on the 
bull side was that they might pull 


| things through until money was more 





freely offered, and at more reasonable 
figures. When speculators found that 
brokers were compelled to charge from 
fifteen to twenty-five per cent. inter- 
est on balances the profits of specu- 
lation shrank away. It is not sur- 
prising that many have been inclined to 


close out their accounts and to await | 


the outcome. As a rule, precedents can- 
not be persistently overridden. The 
stock market during the past few months 
had broken precedents with such impu- 
nity that some of the heaviest specula- 
tors had begun to believe that we were 
living in a new era, and that precedents 


counted for nothing. This is in violation | 
\of every law of logic and experience. 


| There’ are those who have made money 
by venturing into the stock market while 
it was under the control of a recklessly 
dangerous element, but how many suf- 
fered losses? On that subject specula- 
tors are silent. It is a time for the 
greatest caution and conservatism. 

“G.,”” Mt. Vernon: I can ascertain absolutely 
nothing on the exchange in reference to the prop- 
erty. The stock is not dealt in, nor is any report 


available. 


”* New York: I know very little about the 


company, and have been unable to get the last an- | 


nual report. Asa rule, it is not wise to put all your 
eggs in sone basket. 

E., ’ Bethlehem, Penn.: 1. 
Broadw: ay, New York, 
dated Stock Exchange in excellent standing. 2. I 
have no rating on Ennis & Stoppani. 

: Sigma ”’: 1. Ican get no rating. Do not find 
that he is a member of the exchange. 2. Have not 
heard of the proposed consolidation, though I have 
heard a report that something favorable was to 
occur, 

““W. M. C.,”” Boston: 1. Railway Steel Spring 
has had no bonded indebtedness. The proposed new 
bond issue ought to be good, as dividends are paid on 
both the preferred and common. 2. Glad of your 
profit. 

B.,”” Philadelphia, Penn.: Lehigh Coal and Nav- 
igation is, beyond question, a very valuable prop- 
erty, and looks cheaper than most of the anthracite 
properties, and, for that reason, cheaper than 
Re vading. 

M.,”’ Hot Springs, Ark.: I certainly do not ad- 
vise the purchase of the twenty-five-cent shares of 
the Alaska Petroleum Coal Company if you are 
seeking a safe investment. I know nothing about 
the parties who seem to be running the concern, 


Watson & Alpers, 55 


and the stock is re unfamiliar to our exchanges. 


*M.,”’ Richmond : My opinion of Am. Nickel 
has been frequently pt. I think it is a good thing 
to let alone, as things now are. 2. Most of the cop- 
per stocks are altogether too high, or Greene Cop- 
per is toolow. If the long-sustained rise in the cop- 
per market continues, Greene should participate 
in it. 

** Hemenway 1. The Argo Tunnel and Mining 
Company is pretty heavily capitalized, and has been 
twice reorganized. Iam told that the property is 
being developed on favorable lines, and that it will 
be well to pay the assessment in view of the decided 


improvement in copper-mine values. My informa- 
tion is somewhat meagre. 2. Am unable to geta 
report. 

“H.,”’ Torrington, Conn.: 1. I would not wait for 


too much of a profit in such a market. The advance 
looks speculative, as no dividends have been paid, or 
are in sight at present. 2. Railway Steel Spring 
has had a strong advance since I recommended it, 
and unless the dividend is to be increased, it is 
high enough for a 4 per cent. stock. 3. Greene Con. 
Copper looks cheaper. 

R.,”” Brooklyn: The rise in Am. Ice Securities 
stock is no doubt due to the favorable showing at 
the annual meeting, and to the fact that the com- 
pany is getting on a better footing. If the business 
of this year should show a continued improvement, 


are members of the Consoli- | 


| There is plenty of bull talk, 
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ments from the Sedalia mine in Colorado were $2,500, 
I am told by Mr. McAleer. 

“ Venture,” Cleveland, O. : The Mogollon is in 
New Mexico. It owns, among others, the Cooney 
mine, which has already produced $1,500,000, and 
Mr. Blakeley Graham, the mining engineer, writes 
to president Curran that, if present plans for its de- 
velopment are carried out, the mine will produce $10 
additional for every dollar that has come from it. 
President Curran tells me that the Last Chance 
mine in the Cooney district, which was offered in 
February last toa group of capitalists for an insig- 
nificant amount, is now held at $2,000,000 cash. The 
Fannie mine, in the Mogollon district, is making re- 
markable developments ata depth of 400 feet, and 
the whole district seems to be attracting general 
attention. 2. I cannot give you the facts in detail. 
Drop a line to Thomas J. Curran, president of the 
Mogollon company, 290 Broadway, New York. His 
free bookle “ will cover the matter fully. 

i Be New York: 1. I cannot advise. 2. 
If the eet keeps up its present disposition it 
will not be difficult to send St. Paul up to the figures 
reached by C. B. and Q. before its absorption, but 
U. P. looks cheaper. 3. Harriman interests, which 
were quite bullish on S. P. preferred for the greater 
part of last year, are singularly silent and uncom- 
municative. They insist that they have not been 
sellers, and decline to say whether they have bought. 
Their attitude toward the matter has led many to 
believe that the stock is a purchase. 4. If the 
present strength of the copper market continues 
125 for Amalgamated could easily be attained. You 
should have followed my suggestion when it sold 
around 70. 5. A conservative policy would not 
justify dividends on Woolen common this year, and 
yet one of the directors, who seems to exert a strong 
influence, tells me such a dividend will be forth- 
coming unless the earnings show a sharp decline 
this winter. Up to the first of January the weather 
had been unfavorable. 6. Everybody is guessing. 
7. Colorado Hocking Coal offers opportunities for 
fair speculation, unless the market has a setback. 
8. The heaviest holders of B. R. T. are most bullish 
on the property, and still insist that patient holders 
will be amply rewarded. Fora non-dividend payer 
it has seemed too high. 9. The earnings of Metro- 
politan Street Railway do not justify its advance, 
even in view of the proposed combination. 10. Tne 
same may be said of Metropolitan Securities. 11. 
People’s Gas, on a 5 per cent. basis, looks high 
enough. It is said, however, that inside interests 
propose to advance the dividends and are accumu- 
lating the stock on every decline. 12. On its earn- 
ings, Southern Railway is high enough; but if the 
bull market continues, all low-priced railway shares 
are bound to have their turn. 13. I am unable to 
get the information I need in order to advise you. 
but there are very few 


| facts to support it. 





there would be as much justification for a further | 


rise as there has been for the advance of numerous 
non- -dividend-paying common industrials. 
“Cambria’’: 1. The last report of Cambria Steel 


was encouraging, and, egg Son the condition of | 


the steel and iron industry, the shares still have 
merit. 2. Pittsburg parties in close touch with the 


| iron situation are more bullish than ever on Steel 


It was foreseen by experienced . 


common, and prefer it to Cambria, though, to me, 
Lake Superior Corporation stock looks cheaper than 
either. 3. Texas Pacific or Erie seems to be better 
for a long pull. 

’ Bangor, Me.: I am advised that the Shaw- 
mut Con. Copper Company has purchased the Mir- 


ror Mining property, adjoining it and lying directly | 


between the Shawmut and the Utah Copper, and 
that one of the best copper men of the country, E. 
W. Durfee, a graduate of the Houghton School of 
Mining and formerly consulting engineer for promi- 
nent copper companies, has been put in charge of 
the Shawmut. The profits from the November ship- 
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ted les bes GO varieties. Gives rensonseble 
prices for stock anede s.telisslliadwout ulti 
their diseases This book only TO cents 





BoM. GREDDER, RHEEMSs.P 


OA Big Bundle of Books. 
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WV ASHING TON WiGs for that Washington 


Party \ i tine W tis ive » 
Military and Court) Wigs, Grease Pa and a4 
ther Make-Up Materials, Plays, Masie 
Prieks, and Mus Phe . A 1 Making 

Up’ RFRER with 


TRADEMORE CO. Toledo, © 
Artists’ Proofs Worth Keeping. 
A FEW EXTRA artists’ proofs are 
made each week of every illustra- 
appearing in this paper, beauti- 
brought out on heavy coated paper. 
will any cut of than a 
upon receipt of five cents, with 
additional for postage ; full- 
page cuts, including outside cover, for 
ten cents, two cents for mailing. Give 
date of issue, number of page, and name 
of picture. Address Picture Depart- 
ment, Judge Company, 225 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. 
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two cents 


send less 


THE P.L.NOVELTY CO. 
lll East 14th Street, New York. 


20th CENTURY 
LIMITED 


LESLIE'S 


Jasper’s Hints to Monev-makers. 
Continued fror page 67 
not mem 


* Augustus ”’ 1. Ennis & Stoppani are 


bers of the New York Stock Exchange. I can get 
no rating » The rubber companies have been 
greatly disappointed with the weather thus far thi 
vinter I understand their sales have been below 
the normal. United States Rubber second preferred 
pa a le rate of dividend than Union Bag pre 
erre I had rather have the latter 

Q.,”” Brooklyn 1. Montana Coal and Coke Com- 
pany has a large acreage of coal lands in Montana, 
and 35,000,000 of stock, par value $25, besides a funded 
debt of $500,000 » It paid a few dividends right 
after its organization, and has recently been again 


brought into speculative prominence. lam unable 


to obtain much information regarding it, and know 
nothing about the proposed combination to whict 
ou refer It is simply a fair speculation, as thing 
now go - 
C Brooklyn: Whether dividends will be paid 
on Steel common I doubt if any one is authorized to 
a In the light of the past experience of the 
Steel Trust it would seem as though the payment of 
dividends on the common might we be deferred 
intil later. Of course if it is the purpose simply 
to make the common stock salable at higher fig- 
ures, to enable insiders who purcha:ed it at low 
rices to make another inning, that a different 
mi atte r 
DD. C.,"" Providence, R. I I know of no reason 
why Manhattan's guaranteed stock should sell lower 


than standard railroad stocks paying the same rate 
of dividend, excepting that the latter have been 
longer on the market and have a larger investmer 
demand Of course the fact that Manhattan i: a 
local traction company subject to all the vicissituade 
which all local franchises are having in this rising 
tide of public sentiment for municipal ownership, 
may have something to do with the case 

5 St.,"" New York It is a good time to have 
one’s funds in bank, ready for an emergency I 
would not be in haste to make a large investment at 


such a time, but 
come along 


would pick up the bargains as they 
On reactions first-class dividend-pay- 
ing railroad shares will give a good opportunity for 
an investment Among these I would include Union 
Pacific, Southern Pacific preferred, St. Paul. Le- 
high Valley, and Delaware and Hudson. Pullman 
Palace Car is attractive also on declines U. S 
Steel preferred, | am told, is expected to sell much 
higher, yet I do not regard this, strictly speaking, 
as an investment, because of the wide fluctuations 
in the iron and steel business 
Continued on page 69 


Special Prizes for Photos. 
OUR amateur prize photo contest has long been 
one of the successful features of LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
The publishers have decided to establish an ad«ai- 
tional contest in which professionals, 
part. LeESLIb’s WEEKLY will give a prize of $10 for 


too, may take | 


the best picture with News value furnished by any 
amateur or professional. For every other News | 
picture accepted for use $2 will be paid. All photo- 
graphs should be accompanied by a very brief 


statement of the events depicted, for explanation 


but not for publication 


rhe attention of amateur photographers i eatin’ 
to three new special prizes otfered by LESi IE 
WEEKLY A prize of $10 will be awarded for the 


best picture of a typical boy’s room; a prize of $310 
for the most striking photo of a girl's apartment; 
and a prize of $10 for the most pleasing picture of : 
decorated household “‘“den."’ These are unusuz ally 
attractive contests, and they should arouse the 
artistic ambition of all our many hundreds of con 
tributing camerists. 

LESLIE'S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
uupene photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph rece ived by us in each 
weekly on a second prize of $3 for the picture 
next in merit, and a prize of $2 for the one which is 
third in point of excellence, the competition to be 
based on the originality of the subject and the per- 
fection of the photograph. Preference will be given 
to unique 
aspecial relation to news events. We invite all ama- 
teurs to enter this contest Photographs may be 
mounted or unmounted, and will be returned if 
stamps are sent for this purpose with a request for 
their return. All photographs entered in the con- 
test and not prize-winners will be subject to our 
use unless otherwise directed, and $1 will be paid 
for each photograph we may use. No copyrighted 
photographs will be received, nor such as have 
been published or offered elsewhere. Many photo- 
graphs are received, and those accepted will be 
utilized as soon as possible. Contestants should 
be patient No writing except the name and ad- 
dress of the sender should appear on the back of 


the photograph, except when letter postage is 
paid, and in every instance care must be taken to 
use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 


must be entered by the makers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preterence is aluays given to pictures of recent cur- 
rentecvents oft 


of the chiet 


myrortance, tor the news teature is one 


element n selectina the pr 


ire-minners, 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE'S 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. All photo- 


graphs accepted and paid for by LESLIE’Ss WFEKLY 
become its property and therefore will not be re- 


turned 

N. B. 1V//) communications should be specitically 
addressed to“ Leslie's Weekly Fourth Avenue, 
New York.” When the address is not tully given, 
communications sometimes go to “ Leslie’s Maga- 
sine” or other publications having no connection 


with LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 
4 - 


School Supplies Wanted. 


and original work and to that which bears | 


MERICAN school furniture and sup- , 


plies will find a market in Manchu- 
ria, and other parts of China, and in 
Korea. The Japanese will eventually 
try to capture this trade, but at present 
they depend on the United States, as 
they cannot make enough for their own 
use. 





Mothers will find Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup the best remedy tor their children. 25c¢ a bottle 

Piso’s Cure jis an effectual remedy tor Cold on the 
Lu Sold by all druggists. ry 


amily Li it 





The Best All-round I nent is ‘** BROWN’s 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle 

THe tone of the Sohmer Piano is particularly dis 

suis ma t of its volume and purity, its rict 

ss and singing quality, and its sympathetic character 
t ug re scale 

SAVE riot Order su ph s, do your shopping, 

ake ents, by teley Residence rates are 

"\ New York Telephone Company. 15 Dey Street 
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Swift & Company , 
UeS. A: 


January 18, 1906 


LittleCook-inoLessons 


Pie Crust 

Sift 2'4 cup flour 
Add pinch of salt and 
spoontul baking powder. Mix 
thoroughly Add 24 cup Silver 
Leat Lard. Rub flour and lard 
together between the hands until 
fine, thoroughly mixed, and no 
Add just enough 
to moisten the 
Rx ll out ] 


molding and 


twice. 


4 tea- 


lumps remain, 





Ice Water 
mixture, 


entire 
chtly for tins, 
handling no more 
than) absolutely necessary, as 
working crust toughens it. — Fill 
the lined tins, lay upper crust in 
place and pressdown around edge 
with fork ghtly floured. Bake 
20 minutes in medium hot oven 
If accur itely followed, 
will give dingly light and 


this recipe 
an excet 
flakey crust. 
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Egypt’s Splendid Market. 

A A. FENDEAN, an American citizen 

* now in the importing business in 
Cairo, Egypt, writes the Department of 
Commerce that there is a splendid market 
in the Orient for our goods. He says: 
‘There is no country I know of that prom- 
ises so well as Egypt. Agricultural ma- 
chinery and implements can be sold in 
enormous quantities, and there is a large 
market for hardware, textiles, etce.; 
even luxuries find a good market in 
Egypt. European manufacturers allow 
credit, they have direct steamship serv- 
ices, and they appoint their local repre- 


sentatives and travelers. In this way 
they are selling even at higher prices 
goods that are not so well made as 


American. ”’ 





Vast Millions in Savings. 


Continued from page 65 


the 
are in 


largest exclusive automobile plant, 
largest electro- carbon plant, 
Cleveland. 

Passing through the Detroit River 
every year, most of it destined for the 
Ohio metropolis, are more tons of freight 
than all the foreign commerce of London, 
Liverpool, and New York combined. 
FKighty per cent. of the shipping used in 
the traffic of the Great Lakes is owned 
in Cleveland. All great, active 
industries require a vast amount of cap- 
ital. Supplying this capital has made the 
banks of Cleveland great and kept in- 
terest rates high. 

The growth of Cleveland 
substantial, depending on 
mercial progress. 
was only 17,000. In 
000 ; in 1890, 261,000 ; 
and now, 475,000. 
merce, and the 
backbone of the 


these 


; solid and 
actual com- 
In 1850 the population 
1880 it was 160,- 
in 1900, 382,000, 

Manufacturing, com- 
savings bank are the 
city. Its business men 
are united in the constant efforts for 
Cleveland’s progress. This unanimity of 
feeling and strong public spirit are im- 
portant—even essential—elements in the 
growth of any city. 

Cleveland people themselves are the 
best patrons of the savings banks. They 
have been trained to look only for cer- 
tain returns for their money. The spark 
of speculation dies in Cleveland as quick- 
ly as an ember from a passing train is 
smothered in a green field of growing 
grain. Wildcat companies have never 
made a living here. 
After all, the 
most thrifty 


American people are 


the and saving in the world. 


With $3,000,000,000 in savings banks 
and 8,000,000 depositors, there is an 


average of $350 for each American who 
has a savings account. Canada is sec- 
ond with $289 for each depositor, and 
Hungary is third with an average of $251. 


ADVERTISE IN 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY 


8-Hour Train to Chicago—New York Central and Lake Shore 
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Life-insurance Suggestions. 


me [NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LESLIE’S WEEKLY. No 


: a ‘ . 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding : . di j : 4 we? : 
life-insurance matters, and communications are Lit ernie ; 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be . " : 
inclosed, as a bersonal reply is sometimes deemed : 


advisable. Address “ Hermit,” LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


HE insurance investigation at New FOR ALCOHOLISM 
lor FFE York came to an end with the close 





of the past vear, the committee’s pow- ESTABLISHED 15 YEARS 

ers having been terminated by the ex-| ALCOHOLIC CRAVING ABSOLUTELY REMOVED IN FROM 12 TO 48 HOURS 
piration of the legislative term. The NO SUFFERING NO INJECTIONS NO DETENTION FROM BUSINESS 
committee will make a report and the SE Rae Mee PRES or, EP OM FT egy eRe We rere York, also by prominent men and ou throws 


Arh 


new Legislature, now in session, will de- 
cide whether the investigation shall con- 
tinue. The committee’s conclusions are PT; ° 99 
likely to form the basis of enactments If You Must Have a Drink 
which will throw additional safeguards TOD 

about the administration of life-insurance You Possess THE ALCOHOLIC CRAVING 
companies and further protect the inter- 
ests of policy-holders. The situation is 
altogether reassuring. While the in- 
quiry disclosed certain errors and defects 














PUBLICATIONS OF THE OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE—SENT FREE UPON REQUEST 


‘imer Institute Its Treatment Kemarks on Drug : Ratiotian with Fabulute . P 
/ ) 















‘ uses 
H . s Hes Answers - By a Stat Phys ' Medical Opinions on the a pe ne ime r ; rent- 
in methods of operation, it also demon- The Eidnere and Aleahelinn a i 
7 . hy Fra GK A W ihe “ol Ne wapaper Has sll veh Vtetines 
strated the perfect soundness and solid- Gun Midis bet ceet of Drink 
i 7 » hj > anies ec -erne T Ru Lady Ut us Legislative Report on the Oppenheimer Treat 
| ity of the big companies concerned. The Medical Treatment for the Drunkard \« Cement 
2 | latter, too, have taken measures in the Imprisonr by Carl Wt Employers and Earning Power of Employ ces 
ray d re one > ‘ »ywise REPRESENTATIVE PHYSICIANS In cach city of the United States administer the Oppe nheimer 
| W ay of retren¢ hme nt and other WIS€ Treatment. Write for the Li and address of the physician In your locality 


which must strengthen the public’s faith P 
in their cena. There has been OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE, 159 W. 34th St, NEW YORK CITY 
no good reason at any time why a man K) Na» anes. mst +s 
| desiring to insure his life in one of these 
organizations should hesitate to take 


out a policy. Now, the most skeptical POUL TRY PA ys 














must be convinced that the companies : right start. the ¢ 
. . . eu i " 
merit confidence and patronage. Shrewd to wor Our complete +O U T H E RR N 
e ° ° gruide bi € r al 
observers are predicting a new boom in _ treeds, gives incubating, broodin 
ar I fe r dire: tior ‘itl 


the life-insurance business rivaling that Thoroughbred Fowls and Eggs, 


of old. sg mune ee &: 









and r nee 1 for profit Ail 

makes at the World’: s Faw. I Sereat-ge “S.." New York A straight-life policy in the at fewest prices niall, — 

-helc ee oe . sa ry oryour nevha en 

Champagnes cost twice as much Massachusetts tell il, of regen ny Ma a at th cca Mtinn Make foe 10 oe aa 
age of forty-one, would cost you $33.64 a thousand American Incubator Co., Box 106, Freeport, tll, 
because they are obliged i fe) pay *H.,”” Massillon, 1. I am not favorably im- 
a é ~ pressed by it, nor by the kind of business it doe 
duty and ship freight on them. 2. In the earlier days Western companies had the 
. benefit of securing better rates of interest on local 
SERVED EVERYWHERE mortgages. At present, with such ready means of To 

AMERICAN WINE CO. 8T. LOUIS communication in all parts of the country, the 


FLORIDA, 
CUBA, NASSAU, 
MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 


Western companies enjoy no such advantage. 


Kc Were F— TBLOOD POISON 














ear, launch or en > wi ith \ \e e © FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS P : P 
of W'romerte mat TERY = we have made the cure ot Th od Poison a 2 Fast Trains Daily to Florida 
i aa See codenie % = Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. specialty. Blood Poison Permanently Cured. SOUTHE! N’S PALM LIMI, 
hie always supplied w thd, , ; You can be treated at home under same guar- ERN’S PALM LIMITED 
t With ‘th simachine o é Automatic Continued trom page 6S. anty. ( ipital $5 oo Ve solicit the most R . . ° 
ear your current will never fail ¢ Battery oa obstinate cases It you have exhausted the old Datly, except Sunday, 


methods of treatment and still have aches 
and pains, Mucous Patches in Mouth, sore 





awkward moments, leaving you Charger “D.,”" Toledo, O.: I can get no trace of the prop- 
. e "Y, It is not dealt in on our exchanges. 


New York and St. Augustine. 


’ Baltimore, Md.: I can get no trace of the Four other Fast Trains Daily totheS uthwest 


Cd 
“stalled” far from home. Write to-day for full informa- 


} an r ration. Its securities have not been listed Throat, Pimples, Copper-Colored Spots, Ulcers Ww 
ee us at . and Chieago auto sho ° . ; corporis os ave 0 sted. on any rt of the { o ebroy i i 
ie Peete ot Mfg. Ga. itt nee bay teen Cue “B.S., Jr..”’ Brooklyn: I do not find your name m any part of y, Hair “ r Eyebrow ashington and Southwestern Limited. 
, o | falling out, write for proots of cures. 1oo-page New York Office, 271 & 1185 Broadway. 


on my preferred list. Note introductory announce- 


Book Free. 
ment at the head of my department. arn = 


Alex. S. Thweatt, E. P. Agt., New York. 





“W.,” Tazewell, Va.: I only know what the arti- S. H. HarpwWIck, ?. T.M. 
| cle itself stated, and have no means of confirming cooK REM EDY co. W. H. TAYLUE, G P.A., : 
| the a ments. It is not listed on the exchanges. 374 MASONIC TEMPLE, - Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. Washington, D. C. 


”* New York: I know of no difference be- 
twee n ya Gold-Silver treasury stock traded in 
by the company and that sold on the curb. Some | 
of the stock is trusteed ; that is all 

“H.,”’ Chatham, N.Y.: I do not know the rea- 
son for the decline. The property, of course, is 
speculative, but those who are in control of it talk 


mii ne ee” | Tt Links the Nations in One Language.” 


ploration Company has arranged to purchase the 














proposed issue of convertible bonds of the Utah 


Copper C ompany, not the purchase of the company 
itself. This i is the statement officially made to me. 
“Sigma’’: 1. I would not sacrifice my Am. Hide P 
and Leather preferred. There appears to have Price 25 Cents Annual Subscription $2.50 
been a good deal of juggling with this stock. The 
A 


dividends on the preferred are cumulative, and if MAGAZINE = 
the company were taken over by the Central ig A aa 
Leather some adjustment of this charge would have 
to be made. 2. Greene Gold-Silver, I am told, is to 





be made more active on the curb, and its promoters 


are talking of dividends in the not-distant future THE PRESS OF AMERICA ANSWERS QUESTIONS 


Blocks of the stock have been sold at $6.50 and up- 












































ward. 
**Century,”’ Johnstown, N. Y.: 1. One of the di- WHAT IS TALES? 
rectors has recently shown samples of enormously ; a 
rich ore which he guarantees has just been received ‘‘A new magazine in a nel field. (New bork UH eru.) 
from the Greene Gold-Silver mine. This gentleman : ae i Res aaa 3 
has given me his assurance that the property is WHAT DOES IT CONTAIN? 
very valuable, and I have no doubt that he is en- x 
tirely honest in that statement and that he isa heavy It gtves the largest panes 7. ner class fiction of any maga- 
stockholder himself. Personally, I have not investi- zine in the Wworld.”’ x Herald.) 
. gated the property. 2. The “ speciai offer of 
- YY Great Cariboo stock is being made to everybody, so WI | AT IS ITS OUALITY 
RS y, that you need not consider yourself especially , east ee ; 
em\y \ \\ ell favored. I donot regard it at all favorably. ; ‘* All the fiction ts splendid. (S¢ as Star.) 
ANYON KL Ii VWd us soma ‘N.,” Lee, Mass.: Whether Am. Locomotive ** Amagazine of unusual excellence.”" (Sait Lake Tribune.) 
UU EE EIEN . | common is to be put on a dividend-paying basis has . 
not, at this writing, been officially revealed. The ? kr Te PITRE RE? 
rumor I reported some time ago of a combination WHO ARE TT WRITER 
eigen — oe Am. a “6 Many of the writers would appear in any list of the greatest 
° : as recently been renewed. is known that when naa . oe ea er . 
Bugs and Animals the Am. Locomotive Company was organized the living authors of fiction. Pittsburgh Pre 
common stock represented water and little else, and , “DE a > ep shh > Eb ; 
that I alk that its holders were anxious to dispose of it at a WHERE DO THE STORIES COME FROM 
good figure. They have been working to that end ‘6 4 a — 
oer ae eae er Se casseale. Wank Miniek Gacaien Wake i all literary languages. . + 3 Seldom does one see so 
= a amet ig and little tolks to see cheaper and Am. Can preferred decidedly better, much that is so good and so barted in one publication." 
dig ade Tigo oe Meigs pri if one cares fora eget industrial. (Salt Lake Tribu 
ae ee | ‘ee o ae ““F.,”? Cripple Creek, Col.: 1. I only know what es 
»thisa ele : 
. os was printed. Good reports ‘are made concerning it, . . . oe . wTt-S1x ie, 
(Byer aga. : but I have not seen the property. 2. Nevada Con- Free Oooh bt ey [> seneetes Se rt — ston ms 
eae pt ie solidated is a Boston corporation, with a million es Se Senne re eee SERPS BOVeEs t 
é pee ‘ shares of par vane of * per phage. Ak... he ng a (1) The Fairy, By «*Gyp” (Comtesse de Martel) 
a vat Sive properties in Nevada, with abundan means or 2 By / Chel Vv 
so their development. The ore is not of the highest 3) The Duel, f RB — mein 
‘6 99 grade, but,at the present price of copper,can be made (3) The Conguest of Jerusalem, ry 2 ly riam Harry 
rirndllpecens Life to return handsome profits. Being a non-dividend (4) The Son of his Father, By Ernst von Wildenbruch 
payer, the stock looks high, but those most active in 
the st wel e and appropriate Christmas its control deny that they are selling, and insist that 
7ift you can buy for - i pr he a ait ae ne the price does not represent the full value of the A sample copy of any one of COUPON 
six pages printed on heavy wood- r wit property. The speculation in it has been a little too ; 
rhe > sass on r verses t arge e \ active to suit me, especially since the stock has been these numbers will be sent free lo Tales Publishing Co. 
Sig See tee at Fe ie o5 aie desivand Cane listed on the Boston exchange. For a long pull, on receipt of coupon opposite. 2 West 40th Street 
cially for it ‘ Old Dominion at 50 cents a share looks better. New York 
we will send “ Bugville Lite” to any address n Greene Copper would have my preference. Cut out coupon, fill in the num- sine: anti eis. Cone taba Gnas 08 
the United States upon receipt of price, twenty — — oe c _ ° ; gre * 
selena F I New York, January 11th, 1906. JASPER. ber you desire and your name and No of “ Tales. 
e will set 1 Bugs e Life,”’ t et er ” ek ms _ ali en , address, and mail to : 
five Story Pictures tor I e Ones, nounted on Nan 
dark, avy ird for little fingers to handle | 5 P 
upon receipt of price, filty cents , ’ T | p bl h g C Addres 
ee ee ee oe ee ey ee G CURES WHERE ALL EL AIL ales UDIISAIN 0. 
F : hala it Re ee ee eee Best ( a ru Use ; f 
Addr Pi Department, Judge Company, ub 2 West 40th Street, New York 
225 Fourth Av », New York 
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“At the foot of Pike’s Peak.” ’ 
Cc 
; SWELI 
aly ** You say they move in 
_- a the very highest circles ?”’ 
\ ‘‘T should say so! 
" Why, their hames never ap- 
(*( | Q) RA DO pt ir In the society columns 
o of the daily pape i 
SPRINGS 
\ | 4 (; & © 
Like a child at play, Colorado Springs 
sits basking in the sunshine at the foot of 
Pike Peak, amid the most enjoyable. sur- 
roundings. No location could be more de- 
lichtful. This recion is best reached from 
the East by the 
7 . y , + ry ‘ ‘ Yry. 7 ‘ 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 
{ 
: : ; = a 
and their connections, with but one change ot ; 
cars from New York or Boston. : 
lor particulars inquire of any New York 
Central ticket avent. 
kon tcopy of * America Winter Resorts.” which is No. 5s of the 
New York Central Lines’ kour-Track Series,”’ illustrating and de F 
cribing the principal winter resorts in all parts of the country, send : 
t tWo-cent tamp to George Hl. Dan Is, Manager General \dvertisiny 
Department, Room 333. Grand Central Station, New York. h tT’ All! 
I ats ; 
































The Best Advertising Medium is | THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
. LESLIE’S GRADE PIANOS 
WEEKLY ust SOHMER 


mon =—| DIANOS _ ., LITHIA WATER 


of “All the Argument Necessary.’ 











connected with Mr. Charles 


Frohman’s Empire Theatre... Sochmer Building Only salesroom 




















treater Ne ‘ " 
Dramatic | io catalogue and information Sth Ave., cor 22d St. =” The International Journal of Surgery, August, 1905, under the 
Arts apply to the Secretary, Room heading **CYSTITIS”’ says: ‘‘In the treatment of Cystitis water is the 
141 Carnegie Hall, New York great aid to all forms of THIA is the ideal 
| . medication. Moreover, BUFFALO Li WATER form in which 
to administer it to the cystitic patient, as it is not only a pure solvent, but has i 
. Pp yap 





the additional virtue of containing substantial quantities of the alkaline 
Lithates. Patients should be encouraged to take from two to four quarts per 
day if they can, and the relief they will obtain will be all the argument 
necessary after the first day or so. 


¢ATLANTICS a “IN URIC ACID DIATHESIS, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, LITH- 
Oey. Ws Bi L ‘ “er AEMIA, and the like, ITS ACTION IS PROMPT 
ry <3 AND LASTING.” 


Dr. Geo. Ben. Johnston, M.D., LL. D., Richmond, Va., Ex- 
President Southern Surgical and Gynecological Assn.. Ex-President Vir- 
ginia Medical Society, and Prof. of Gynecology and Abdominal Surgery, 
Medical College of Virginia: ‘‘1f I were asked what mineral watet = 
widest range of usefulness, I n Uric 
would unhesitatingly answer, BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Acid 
Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Lithaemia, and the like, its action is 
prompt and lasting. * * * Almost any case of Pyelitis and Cystitis will be 
alleviated by it, and many cured. I have had evidence of the undoubted 
Disintegrating, Solvent and Eliminating power of this water in Renal 
Calculus, and have known its long continued use to permanently break up 
the gravel forming habit.”’ 

Voluminous medical testimony on request. For sale by the general drug 
and mineral water trade. 


“ Horidas Famous Trains Br PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
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CIRCULATION, 100,000 











that an association of business men 

has been formed in Chicago to prevent, 

Guarantee if possible, the further removal from 
BacKed that city of factories and other industrial 
enterprises on account of local labor dif- 

By The BanK ficuities. It is stated that a hundred 
institutions employing 25,000 men have 
Hance Shaacad: , left Chicago within the past few years 
Evans Vacuum Cap, for this reason alone. It is said, also, 
use sixty days, and that several large printing firms in Chi- 
iu co norcuitivate  eago, harassed by a succession of strikes, 
ir within this time to convince vou that this method @F%@ proposing an exodus to smaller towns 
effective, simply notify the Jefferson Ban st. Where immunity from labor troubles is 
my BRS They | return the price of the Cap to” guaranteed. That continued labor wars, 
a ee Pee ne ee i even With all the losses, risks, and other 
e application produces a pleasant, tingling sensa- troubles which they bring, help to deplete 
, notes the ] m t lp some towns and cities, and to build up 

Pe thy, Bioon Agee ‘others, there can be no doubt. Labor 
Sicilian wih coun dow . grout), troubles of the worst form are believed | 
neh in length, within the trial period. to be the chief cause of the decline of | 
A series of letters from a number of people, giving San Francisco as the leading city on the 
Rr ge apenas tees politan” and “Everybody's” | Pacifie coast, and one of the reasons why 
magazine, and we will send copy of these letters, t the trend of population and of industrial 
gether with an illustrated book, to a interested. enterprise in that quarter is now toward 
D0 4 vy) mop wit oli aa oe a, Los Angeles. In the latter city the labor 
n Bank and each customer is protected by guaran. @gitators have been stoutly and success- 
tee issued by the Bank. For further information fully opposed, and as yet have gained no | 

; iddress foothold. The Huntington system of 
EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., electric roads in southern California, on 

132 Fullerton Building, St. Louis, Mo. which five thousand men are employed, 
. _—___—__—__—_—. - has lately debarred the unions; for an 
employé of any grade to join a union is 
equivalent to dismissal as soon as the 


fact becomes known. And Mr. Hunt- 
ington’s example here seems to have set 
the pace for all other large employers of 


labor in the same section of California. 
: A soap is known by the At the same time workmen of all grades 
p ; and classes are paid higher wages in 
company it keeps. Pears southern California than in most other 


is found in good society, parts of the Union, and seem to be very 
prosperous and contented. | 


7 A IR Labor Troubles Injure Big Cities. | 
T IS NOT difficult to believe the report 
Our 
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Send your name and address on a 
postal card and we will send you The 
Money Maker free for six months 
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eir experience with 





The Money Maker is a handsome little magazine devoted entirely 
to the field of investment. The January number, just from the press, 
contains an article on ‘‘Systematie Saving,’’ by the well-known 
writer, Elliott Flower. It gives the most interesting facts concern- 
ing stocks, bonds, and real estate. It will tell you how to invest 
your savings so that they will earn the largest possible profit con- 
sistent with safety. If you are in a position to save and invest $1 
or more a week, you cannot afford not to read The Money Maker. 
It now goes to over 90,000 homes and, counting three readers to each 
copy, has over 270,000 readers. 





If you want to save, invest, and get 
ahead in the world, send for it to-day 


“THE MONEY MAKER” 


will tell you how, when and where you can make money. It exposes 
financial fakirs, and tells the secrets of frenzied finance. It gives 
you market quotations on all listed and unlisted securities. It will 
advise you regarding the value of any stock you now hold or have 
been asked to buy. It will show you how banks take your money and 
pay you 3 or 4 per cent.. and by using your money just as you could 
use it, pay dividends of from 20to 100 per cent. It is full to the brim 
each month with money-making information. It will keep the man 
witn the dollars posted and will enable him to double his dollars. 


SEND FOR IT NOW. 


If you want your money to make money, if you want to get 
ahead in the world, if you want to save and invest so that you can 
eventually gain independence, send us your name and address ona 
postal card to-day. We will send The Money Maker to you abso- 
lutely free for six months, and you will be under no obligations 
whatever. 


WwW. M. OSTRANDER (Inc.) 


429 North American Building, Philadelphia 


everywhere. a 
The use of Pears’ Soap A Big Bundle of Books. 
betokens refinement. EXD one dollar and we will lorward you a generous 


> supply of ba nu ers ot slie’'s Il } 4amost satis- 
Scented, or not, as you preter. fying mental dinner vit i ample and appetizing 
é lessert ot /uc ind other light reading \ nice pres 


ent to your mntry friend i royal teast for yourself, 


and Liquor Habit curedin 10 ra regular bonanza tor the cluldren on a rainy day 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. We will also send a filty-cent bundle ra twenty- 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., five-cent bundle upon receipt of remittance \.idress 
Dept I. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. Judge Company, Fourth Avenue, New Yor 
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Advertise in Leslie’s Weekly 


His Grace the Duke of 
Sutherland 1s quoted 


as saying of the 


Grand Canyon of Arizona 


All the Way 
“ Rub it on wood and make tt come good.’ 


In by-gone times an itching palm was said to betoken the receipt of money. 
To-day, the sure sign of money is an advertisement in Leslie’s Weekly and Judge. 
Large and certain returns result from the use of these money-making medium.. 


2 —the pioneer illustrated news 
Leslie S @ee [ weekly of America. Enters 
over 100,000 homes every 

week and is read by all the family. Its columns are clean, instructive and 


entertaining. A very profitable advertising medium. 





Take the luxuri- ee ” 
Limicd and wos The perfect service at 


Canyon. . . For 
descriptive book- 





FF. , —the weekly that makes people laugh. Full of fun, 
/U é Bood nature and optimism. Seeneverywhere. A great 


avorite with the general public. Makes mirth for the | lets, address 4 El | ovar hotel aston~ 


senger Dept ® 


T. & S. F. Ry. 


System. Railway e ae 
Exch ge, Chicago ished me 
° 


reader and money for the advertiser. 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY, JUDGE, 
Fourth Ave. and 19th St., New York City Fourth Ave. and 19th St., New York City. 
W. L. MILLER, Advertising Mgr. B. C. EVERINGHIM, Advertising Mgr. 
CHAS. B. NICHOLS, Western Representative, 1313 Hartford Bldg., Chicago. 
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